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LETTERS 


Opinions expressed below are not necessarily 
those of “Episcopal Churchnews” or its editors: 


> WRONG IS WRONG 


I think it must be conceded, by any 
thoughtful and convinced Christian that 
it is that same type of faulty thinkin 
as is represented by Mrs. Woodworth’s 
letter (HCnews, May 30), upon whice 
all of the troubles of the world mus% 
rest, that is, insofar as the thinking ano 
acts of convinced or nominal Christians; 
may affect the world in which we live 
We will never have any help from Coma 
munists, surely. 

Almighty God cannot be isolated fro 
any phase of human endeavor. If an act 
or a thought or a human emotion ts 
morally wrong, from the standpoint of 
the teachings of our Lord and Saviourr 
it is wrong whether it occurs on any 
week day, in the marketplace, at home 
or in the innermost secret recesses of the 
human heart or in the political arena. 

Accordingly, it seems it should be 
completely clear that if McCarthy’s 
methods are unChristian, or unAmerii 


can or even disloyal to the America 
philosophy of government which was 
founded “under God”—and I am so suré 
they are—then any priest of any por- 
tion of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church who fails to denounce suc 


policies. 
HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publisher of all church editions of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and the Hymnal, and other books in- 
cluding the popular Prayer Book Studies series. The 
books are cf fine quality, prices are kept low to save 
the parishes money, and the profit margin goes into 
clergy pensions. 


THE CHURCH 


the Roman Catholic Diocese of Chicago; 
when our own Dean (James A.) Pike int 
our Washington Cathedral; our own 
Dean (Francis B.) Sayre in the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine; and my o 
Bishop (the Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne: 
Jr.) spoke out, directly or indirectly, 
against McCarthy and his methods, theys 
were clearly speaking, in my humbl 
opinion, as loyal and faithful servants 
of Almighty God. 

I say let’s have a much greater en- 
trance of our priests into the market- 
places of the world and in the politica} 
arena for unless, or until, those most 
important fields of human endeavor be 
placed on the basis of an operatior 
meriting the full approval of Jesus 
Christ, only a very few, if any, of th 
major ills of our disordered world will 
be cured, or even alleviated. 

_ Christian behavior, under any and all 
circumstances, at any and all times an 
by any and all persons, is our only hop 
for a peaceful and happy world which. 
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> RE: THE U. S. FLAG 


_ I hope I “can help” answer the “In 
formation, Please” (HCnews, May 15), 
as follows: 

_ The flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica, being the symbol of our nationall 
government, outranks every other flag 
on U. S. territory. (Public Law 10 
killed the UN’S claim that its flag was: 
not subordinate to any other nation’s 
flags. The UN is on international terri- 
tory.) 

Because of the proud supremacy of! 
the U.S. flag it takes, of cone precd 
agence over any and all of the various: 
Church flags. In the Episcopal Church; 
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| BACKSTAGE DURING the course 


of the past year we 
have been pleased because more and 
more people drop in our office for a visit 
as they drive through Richmond or come 
to the Capital of the Old 
Dominion on business. 
Our visitors include not 
only the clergy but lay- 
men who are interested in 
the job we’ve set out to do. 

For instance—a few 
days before this was writ- 
ten, Bishop Gray (Con- 
necticut )—here to receive 
an honorary degree from 
the University of Rich- 
mond—spent an hour or 
so with us and read our 
morning prayers. The 
bishop, a trustee of the 
non-profit corporation 
which publishes E'Cnews, 
and thus one of our twen- 
ty-one bosses, had a good opportunity to 
inspect our facilities and get to know the 
men and women who have dedicated 
themselves to the job of producing this 
magazine. 

The following day, Steve Walke 
dropped in as he was returning from Vir- 
ginia Seminary to Raleigh; you will re- 
call that I mentioned Fr. Walke’s sermon 
on segregation in Backstage in our last 
issue. 

And... the very next day, our whole 
staff was charmed by Mrs. Caroline Rake- 
straw—the executive secretary of the 
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Episcopal Hour. Mrs. Rakestraw flew up 
for a few hours’ visit and a lot of good 
conversation about the fall and winter 
series of E':piscopal Hour, and about some 
exciting new ideas which have been in 
the works for some time. 
Her plans—once unfolded 
to us—are the basis for a 
lot of planning we’ve been 
doing in the last few days. 
Within a month, you will 
hear much more about all 
of this and then, I believe, 
you'll be as excited as we 
are about the job which is 
being done in Atlanta. 

And... to literally take 
you backstage, you'll be 
interested in knowing that 
ECnews’ news editor Ed 
Tomlinson (in Richmond) 
was talking with Bishop 
Kennedy (in Honolulu) 
via overseas telephone 
within a very few minutes after Bishop 
Sherrill issued his statement (in New 
York) about selecting Honolulu as the 
site of the 1955 General Convention. 
Bishop Kennedy’s comments are included 
in the lead news story in this issue. 

I expect that our reaction to the Pre- 
siding Bishop’s decision (that it’s an 
exotic idea) was shared by many. 


hind. Caan 
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the U. S. flag, when placed back of the 
altar rail, is placed on the Gospel side 
(the “military right of line”) of the 
altar; the Episcopal Church flag is 
placed on the Epistle side. When these 
flags are placed in line with the chancel 
steps this order is reversed because (un- 
realized by so many) the chancel is a 
part of the congregation, therefore the 
U. S. flag is placed at the “military 
right” of the congregation, or at the 
minister’s left as he reads from the lec- 
tern. In other than Episcopal churches 
all this is reversed because they have 
no altar back of an altar rail. 

In mentioning the “Church flag,” I 
refer to the Episcopal Church flag de- 
signed by my friend—an ex-Army flag 
expert and who prepared the flag ritual 
for the Washington Cathedral, himself 
long a senior warden—and not the mis- 
called Church pennant used by Navy and 
Army chaplains. Correctly, that is a 
chaplain’s private pennant, purely a 
signaling pennant, and flown only, in 
the Navy, when the chaplain is holding 
divine services; in the Army when hold- 
ing services in an amphitheater, or on 
his tent to note where he can be found. 

GRIDLEY ADAMS 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
U. S. FLAG FOUNDATION 


Replying to the Rev. George I. R. Me- 
Mahon (ECnews, May 16), I would say 
that if we used a little common sense 
there would be less confusion regarding 
the placement of flags, pulpits, lecterns, 
etc., in church. 

The Church Flag does not represent 
the whole Church and therefore should 
be treated like any other flag in rela- 
tion to the American Flag. The Cross 
alone represents the whole Church and 
therefore takes honor place in church 
chancel or on any platform. 

The pulpit is sometimes placed on the 
Epistle side and sometimes on the Gos- 
pel side. Several weeks ago a certain 
bishop replying to a question on this 
said that the Epistle side is the teaching 
side, therefore the lectern should be on 
the Epistle side. In private I asked him 
who did the teaching, the Bible or the 
preacher, and since the word of God is 
more important than the word of man, 
the Bible should have the honor place on 
the Gospel side. He answered, “You 
have something there.” 

The same is true of the font. Some 
say it should be placed at the entrance 
of the church, This means that the con- 
gregation must turn their backs to the 
chancel at any baptism. The candidate 
and/or sponsors must enter the church 
first for instruction, then move forward 
toward the chancel for baptism and 
Church membership; then toward the 
sanctuary for confirmation and Holy 
Communion. 

It is just as simple as that. 

(THE REV.) D. A. CASSETTA 
HOLLY HILL, FLA. 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


_ The Art of Friendship 


Newspaper and magazine articles in Britain and 
Europe, and also in this country, suggest that the alli- 
ance and friendship of the western nations, and their 
unity in confronting the communist menace, has been 
more greatly strained during the last few weeks than 
at any time since the end of the war. Since this unity 
is not only a good and desirable thing but, in the 
present circumstances, an absolutely necessary one, 
these recent signs of tension and disunity are very 
disquieting indeed. 

The art of making and preserving alliances between 
nations is not unlike the art of making and keeping 
friends, and that is an art about which Christianity 
must always have something very important to say. 
Since our friends are free and independent persons, 
like ourselves, it is almost certain that they will 
differ from us occasionally, sometimes say things with 
which we shall not agree, and sometimes even do 
things of which we shall disapprove. Real friendship 
must learn to survive shock of this kind. 


The best way of doing this is to learn to under- 
stand sympathetically our friend’s point of view, so 
that we can go on befriending him, even while we 
are disagreeing with him. If we really understand 
his point of view, then it is likely that we may even 
be able to make some concessions to him which will 
enable us to preserve our friendship and unity de- 
spite the disagreement. We all know that this is the 
kind of thing we often have to do in our personal 
relationships. Do we always realize that this is also 
the kind of thing we have to do in international rela- 
tionships? Let us try to sum up with sympathy and 
understanding the characteristically French and Brit- 
ish points of view about Indo-China, so that, even 
though we may regret and deplore their attitudes, we 
shall at least comprehend what they are thinking 
now, and why their policies are taking their present 
shape. 


(1) The French Point of View 

France is in many ways the weakest of the west- 
ern great powers. This is partly because she suffered 
much heavier losses in men and resources in both of 
the two world wars than either Britain or America. 
But there are deeper reasons than this. Of all the 
great western powers, France is the most rigidly 
logical in her conception of democracy. Both America 
and Britain have found ways of reconciling the need 
for strong and resolute government with their demo- 
cratic ideals. America has the presidency, and Britain 
the crown. In both of these countries over against 
parliament or congress there stands a strong and pow- 
erful executive. The details of the two systems are 
very different, but they amount in practice to very 
much the same thing. But France has nothing like 
either the American presidency or the British crown. 
Her parliament is sovereign, and her government 


weak and dependent on parliament. No doubt in strict 
democratic theory this makes more sense than either 
the American or the British system, but it is disas- 
trous in practice and a lesson to both the British and 
the American peoples to avoid tinkering with their 
constitutions in such a way as to weaken the power 
of the executive. Democracy must be made compati- 
ble with strong and resolute government, for in the 
present world situation that is above all things what 
the western nations desperately need. 

Again people who do not know France often fail to 
realize the extent to which the great French Revo- 
lution was never a real success. It divided the French 
nation and the divisions have lasted to this very day. 
A French wit once remarked that the real issue at 
every French election is whether it was right to burn 
the Bastille or not. He was not exaggerating. It is as 
though some thirty percent or so of the American 
people were to spend half their time wishing the 
American Revolution had never happened. Such a 
state of affairs would not be conducive to national 
unity. In France the communists, and some other 
left-wing elements, think that the French Revolution 
has not gone far enough; the center parties are more 
or less satisfied with it as it is, but chronically divided 
because some of them are agnostics and some of them 
Catholics; while the right-wing parties regard it as 
a most regrettable episode. 

Now this weakened and divided France has had to 
bear the brunt of the fighting in Indo-China, to all 
intents and purposes alone, for seven long years. 
This great, burden has weakened her in Europe still 
more, and produced a situation in which Frenchmen, 
who have experienced three German invasions within 
the last eighty years, now fear once more the rise of 
Germany to predominance in Europe. It is at least 
understandable that many Frenchmen would like to 
bring the fighting in Indo-China to an end, even at 
the cost of a great communist victory in southeast 
Asia, and are afraid, so long as France continues to 
be as weak as she is, of any German military contri- 
bution to the European defense force. 

The present weakness of France must be a matter 
of concern and regret to all her allies and friends. 
Bullying her and preaching at her is unlikely to do 
any good. Indeed it may only strengthen those forces 
inside France who say that her only hope lies in 
adopting an attitude of neutrality in the great con- 
flict between communism and western civilization. 


(2) The British Point of View 

The idea of armed intervention in Indo-China is 
as unpopular in Britain as in America, and for very 
much the same reasons. In any case the British, 
whose political ties with India, Burma, and Ceylon 
are so close, do not believe that western intervention 
can save southeast Asia without the co-operation and 
goodwill of the independent Asiatic peoples. That is 
why they have persevered so long and patiently at the 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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GEORGE HEDLEY 


GEORGE HEDLEY, Chaplain 
at Mills College, Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, has proved himself to 
be one of America’s best 
preachers and most entertain- 
ing and provocative writers. 
His books provide fascinating 
and enriching reading experi- 
ences for every Christian. 
Listed below are four of his 
best-known books. Look for 
them at your bookstore. 


Christian Worship 


An explanation of the history, philosophy and 
practice of all the many aspects of Christian 
worship which will deepen your understanding 
and appreciation of the church services. $4.50 
“A magnificent achievement.”—CHAD WALSH 


The (hristian Heritage 
in America 


All of the denominations which have contrib- 
uted to our Christian heritage are described here, 
with their origins, their differences, but above all 
their unifying forces. $2.50 


"We recommend this book wholeheartedly to every 
reader.” —THE LIVING CHURCH 


The Symbol of the Faith 
A Study of the Apostles’ Creed 


“Dr. Hedley handles the subject carefully, in a lucid 
style, and above all in such an interesting way that 
those who read with an inquiring mind will be en- 
lightened, and will find the Creed a more meaningful 
part of our liturgy.’’—PULPIT DIGEST $2.50 


The Superstitions of 


the Irreligious 


A delightful and powerful book which demol- 
ishes the false concepts which the non-religious 
hold. $2.50 


“Dr. Hedley pursues all these points with wit and 
scholarship, creating a book pleasurable and useful...” 
—EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS* 
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by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Geneva conference. Their hope is that, if it can b 
made quite plain that it is the communists who hav 
made agreement at Geneva impossible, this may brin 
about a change of heart and mind among the Asiatii 
peoples. At the moment the newly independent coun 


’ 
} 
if 


| INTERPRETATION OF YITAL ISSUE) 


tries of Asia are still more afraid of the colonialism 


from which they have only recently gained their im 
dependence than of the communist menace. Thii 


blindness on their part may be irritating and unforg 


tunate, but it is at least understandable. Meanwhi 


the British government is not too secure at home anc} 
it can no more ignore the unpopularity of a new wai} 


in Indo-China among the British people than th 


American government can ignore its unpopularity) 


among the American people. Our points of view ar 


not so very different, once we really analyze then 


sympathetically. 

Now it may well be that both America and Britair 
will have to go into Indo-China in the end, just ai 
they had to go into Korea, and for very much the 
same reasons. But they will go with much greater 
hope of success if they go with the co-operation anc 
sympathy of India and other Asiatic countries thar! 
if they intervene impatiently before the Asiatics 
have seen the necessity of their intervention anc 
come to desire it. 


The Lesson for America hI 
First, always to look at our friends with friend]; 


eyes, and to see how reasonable their attitude, is? 


when we look at it from their own point of views 
America is the strongest of the western powers, ix 
both the military and the economic sense, and she is! 


thus their natural leader. But she is not their master) 
and they will not necessarily or always do what shi) 


1 


{ 


il 


wants. As I have said before in this column, Americz) 


has allies, not satellites, and she is stronger on tha: 


account. This means, however, that she must alway:#) 


take the views and attitudes of her allies into carefu 
consideration in framing her own policy. It is ne 


I 


very much use giving a strong lead unless you are} 


quite sure that your friends and supporters are read: 


and willing to follow. Nor is the mood of continua 


“agonizing reappraisal” really helpful. At present 


as the New York Times remarked, every one a} 


Washington seems to be agonizingly reappraising al 


most everything. So much anxiety is not likely to prow, 
duce wise or strong leadership, or to communicate te: 
our friends any real confidence. Quietness and confii 


dence, and a firm determination to preserve wester1 


unity at all costs, certainly seems to be the secret oth 


strength at the moment. Only the communists hav 
any thing to gain in the long run from our disunit 


and dissension. Why should we hand them a cheay | 


diplomatic victory on a plate? 


Not more than one fourth of the contents of “Christian Interpr 

. os” « ° € an 
tion’”’ can be reprinted without special permission. This article is basee 
generally on the news and editorial columns of “The New York Times,’, 


The London Weekly Review,” ‘The Manchester Guardian” an 
“France-Soir.” 
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JULY 11, 1954; 4TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


_ERISCOPAL } 


UTCANCWS 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


bishop Kennedy Sees Honolulu 


L\ccommodations 


Romantic Hawaii of travel poster 
id academy award (From Here to 
ternity) fame will play a new role 
the Fall of 1955. 
Presiding Bishop Henry Knox 
1errill has decided that the terri- 
ry that has long desired to become 
merica’s 49th state will be the site 
General Convention. 
The action is history-making in 
at it is the first time General Con- 
ntion has met in a missionary dis- 
ict and the first time outside the 
ntinental limits of the U. S. 
From the standpoint of Christian 
tness, it represents the choice of 
integrated, multi-racial area over 
segregated one. 
The Presiding Bishop’s decision 
me as the second part of a two- 
rt obligation that fell on his shoul- 
rs when diocesan conventions be- 
n putting on record objections to 
e selection of Houston as a trien- 
al site. Opponents expressed dis- 
tisfaction with the plans of Bishop 
inton S. Quin of Texas aimed at 
‘cumventing the segregated condi- 
ms existing in the Southwest city. 
Determined that ‘‘the witness of 
r Church must be so clear that it 
ed not be explained,”’ Bishop Sher- 
], on June 8, cancelled Houston as a 
ospective convention site (HCnews, 
ne 27.) 
Less than 10 days later, probably 
ndful of the outstanding witness 
had observed in the islands dur- 
xy his 1953 Pacific tour, and faced 
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Ample for °55 


with the lateness of the date that 
ruled out the procurement of ade- 
quate facilities in most large state- 
side cities, he made his decision in 
these words: 

“Under the provision of the Con- 
stitution of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Article 1, Section 7, I have 
accepted the invitation of the Rt. 
Rev. Harry 8S. Kennedy and the Mis- 
sionary District of Honolulu to hold 
the General Convention in Honolulu, 
September 4 through 16, 1955. 

“Due to all the circumstances, it is 
planned that this will be a greatly 
simplified convention. Obviously the 


triennial host 


Bishop Kennedy: 


great number of visitors usually 
present will not be able to attend. 
Without extra gatherings and ex- 
hibits, the task of the convention will 
be confined to the essential official 
business of the Church. 

“Two questions will arise because 
of distance and expense. Modern 
transportation facilities will be able 
to solve the former. In regard to the 
latter, it is hoped that a central fund 
may be opened to assist those official 
delegates who would otherwise not be 
able to attend. We have met several 
times on the West Coast. The signifi- 
cant fact is that this will mark the 
first time the General Convention has 
met in a missionary district, and in 
this case an overseas missionary dis- 
trict. It is my conviction that this 
convention will give a tremendous 
impetus to our missionary work at 
home and abroad.”’ 

Reached by overseas telephone, 
Bishop Kennedy was joyful over the 
acceptance of his invitation, issued 
following the Houston cancellation. 

“Hawaii is looking forward to en- 
tertaining the convention,” he told 
ECnews. “We believe our many races 
will be pleased to show the delegates 
and visitors something of the mission 
work overseas. We have hotels and 
other facilities.” 

The bishop outlined four areas 
that could be utilized for convention 
accommodations, depending on at- 
tendance. They are the Waikiki hotel 
area, Iolani school, the cathedral 
area and an Army post area. 

In addition, the bishop pointed out, 
private homes would extend hospital- 
ity to delegates in an effort to mini- 
mize expenses. 

Travel considerations come promi- 
nently into play when it is noted that 
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it is 5,027 air miles from New York 
to Honolulu and that the total trans- 
portation cost for full representation 
in both Houses of General Conven- 
tion, without the use of specially- 
chartered facilities, will approximate 
between $300,000 and $500,000. 

Out of the city and unavailable for 
comment was Bishop Quin of Hous- 
ton, who was to have been host to 
the triennial. In his absence, Bishop 
Coadjutor John E. Hines, contacted 
at his headquarters in Austin, re- 
fused comment. Asked whether Texas 
would be fully represented, he re- 
plied: “I have nothing to say.” 

Other bishops and clergy con- 
tacted—with a concentration on the 
East coast, where travel will be a 
major consideration—ran the gamut 
in reactions from optimism at the 
“opportunity” presented to concern 
over transportation costs. 

Their comments: 


& Suffragan Bishop Charles F. 
Boynton of New York (Bishop Done- 
gan was enroute to Europe) : 

“Tt is a very, very excellent deci- 
sion. The Missionary District of 
Honolulu has come into the press re- 
cently, because it has been the base 
of operations for so much of the work 
in the Pacific. I am glad that there 
are places available; also at this late 
date that they are able to do it. If 
the interracial issue was the issue 
over which the Houston problem 
arose, certainly there is no place in 
the world that is more interracial 
than the Hawaiian Islands, where not 
only black and white but East and 
West come together.” 


® The Ven. Charles W. MacLean, 
administrator of the Diocese of Long 
Island—Bishop DeWolfe was on va- 
cation—called Bishop Sherrill’s ac- 
tion “a magnificent choice’ and 
pointed out that it emphasizes the 
worldwide scope of the Church, and 
that it will strengthen Bishop Ken- 
nedy’s hand in the Pacific and stimu- 
late the whole missionary program. 
“T tip my hat to the Presiding 
Bishop.” 

® Bishop Gerald F. Burrill of Chi- 
cago: 

“T think it’s a good idea. It will be 
very stimulating to the foreign mis- 
sion work of our Church and a good 
step towards awakening the mind of 
the Church to that foreign mission 
work by holding a convention in the 
field. Chicago will be fully repre- 
sented.” 

& Bishop Walter H. Gray of Con- 
necticut: 

“T think it’s fine to have a meeting 
in a missionary district and particu- 
larly to have it in Honolulu, which 
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has shown such great progress under 
the splendid leadership of Bishop 
Kennedy. We hope to be fully rep- 
resented.” 

bm Bishop Charles F. Hall of New 
Hampshire: 

“T think it’s just perfect; wonder- 
ful to hold a convention in a mis- 
sionary district in terms of the mis- 
sionary life of the Church. Bishop 
Kennedy’s doing such a fine job. We'll 
do everything possible to get there.” 
& Bishop Angus Dun of Washing- 
ton: 

“It’s a long place to go to but a 
lovely one. All convention delegates 
will find it extremely attractive and 
the attractions will probably out- 
weigh the distance. This gives them 
a chance to get outside the continen- 
tal U. S. and touch at least the bor- 
ders of our missionary area. A very 
attractive decision.” 

& Bishop Norman B. Nash of Massa- 
chusetts: 

“T think that’s a grand scheme. 
We’ve never met in a missionary dis- 
trict. I’ll be glad to see something of 
the Pacific, since I’ve never been far- 
ther west than San Francisco. The 
decision to go to Honolulu takes some 
of the sting out of the decision not 
to go to Houston, particularly since 
its a place where I’m told there’s less 
racial segregation than in any place 
in the continental U. S.” 

& Bishop Shirley Nichols of Salina: 

“This is a departure. It is a won- 
derful place to go, but the length of 
the journey will mean a long absence 
for many of the clergy and laymen. 
For a missionary district trying to 
get along locally, the cost will be 
quite a challenge.”’ 

& Bishop Edwin A. Penick of North 
Carolina: 

“IT was surprised because General 
Convention has never met outside the 
continental U. S. I can see that it 
would have a stimulating effect on 
the missionary areas of the Pacific. 
It provides an outreach to Asia and 
the Pacific, and the problems out 
there. Seems to me it would be an 
extremely expensive convention and 
the attendance will probably be very 
much reduced.” 
® Bishop Charles C. J. Carpenter of 
Alabama: 

“We are distressed that it has been 
moved from Houston, where we in 
Alabama had hoped it would be held 
and where we thought it would be 
most beneficial to the national situa 
tion.” 

Asked if he thought Alabama 
would be fully represented in Hono- 
lulu, he replied: 

“Alabama is always well repre- 


sented. If they have it in Afghanis: 
tan, Alabama would be there.” 


Lion of Judah 


Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethi 
opia saw the Washington Cathedraz 
for the first time this Spring wher 
special religious services were held 
for him there during his visit te 
this country, made at the invitatico 
of President Eisenhower. 

The brief service—including spe 
cial blessings for the emperor ar 
his country by Bishop Angus Dui 
and prayers written by the Rew 
Canon Luther Miller—was televisee 
on the Columbia Broadcasting Syss 
tem’s daily “morning show,’ orig 
inating in New York. 

Emperor Selassie presented Bisho: 
Dun with a solid gold procession: 
cross, mounted on a solid gold handle¢ 
which was immediately incorporatee 
into the procession along with anr 
other silver and gold cross the emr 
peror had sent the cathedral in 1931 

Following the service, the party 
which included the emperor’s sor 
Prince Sahle, was taken on a toul 
of the cathedral by Bishop Dun ana 
Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr. In thi 
Bishop’s Garden, the Ethiopian chie 
of state planted a ‘“‘peace’’ rosebusH 
symbolic of the world peace them) 
of his visit. 

The emperor, who is titular hea 
of the Ethiopian branch of the Coptii 
Christian Church, is known as ths 
“Conquering Lion of the Tribe o 
Judah.” Haile Selassie means “Powe: 
of the Trinity.” | 


The emperor (l.) and Bishop Dun 
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CONVENTIONS 


{ 
icotland’s Bishop Hall 
onored by Connecticut 


. admitted two new parishes and 
| new mission and heard Bishop 
‘Walter H. Gray report continued 
vapid growth of the diocese with a 
‘lew high set in confirmations. 

' The nearly 400 delegates meeting 
Mt Christ Church Cathedral, Hart- 
‘ord, May 18, paid special tribute to 
“he late Rt. Rev. Frederick G. Bud- 
ve retired Bishop of Connecticut, 
nd voted to create a scholarship fund 
‘in his memory at Berkeley Divinity 
“school, New Haven, which is cele- 
brating its 100th anniversary this 
year. 
i} Special honor was also paid the 
itt. Rev. Herbert W. Hall, Bishop 
£ Aberdeen and Orkney, Scotland, 
#urrently lecturing at Berkeley. In 
wecognition of the consecration of 
America’s first Bishop, Dr. Samuel 
eabury of Connecticut, by the Bish- 
p of Aberdeen in 1784, Bishop Gray 
resented Bishop Hall with a jeweled 
yectoral cross. 
i In extending the greetings of his 
ir Cos to “our daughter, the Diocese 
of Connecticut,” Bishop Hall said 
vhat it was an annual custom in 
fay ce there to set aside one Sun- 


dl 


lay each year for prayers for the 
“Sonnecticut Episcopal Church. 

Dr. A. Whitney Griswold, presi- 
‘Ment of Yale University, was guest 
kpeaker at the convention dinner. 


Colorado: : 


. heard Bishop Harold L. Bowen 
pilime progress in the diocese, an- 
ounce that the missionary quota will 
ot be increased and complain that 
olorado has the lowest place in ful- 
lling obligations to the National 
hurch, a situation he hopes the next 
onvention will see thoroughly im- 
roved. 

The convention raised two missions 
0 parish status and passed a reso- 
ution asking the Senate Judiciary 
ommittee to study and report on 
ertain procedures of investigating 
ommittees deemed by the diocese to 
epresent one of “the greatest dan- 
yers to freedom of speech and press. 


‘East Carolina: 


. held its 71st annual convention 
n a church that was organized as a 
ission only three years ago, ad- 
ancing to full parish status within 
he first year. So rapid was the 
srowth of Holy Trinity, Fayette- 
ville, that the church was able to play 
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Bishops Hall and Gray with President Griswold at diocesan dinner 


host to the convention’s 150 dele- 
gates smoothly and efficiently. 

A goal of $75,000 was adopted for 
the Builders for Christ Campaign, to 
include both contributions to the Na- 
tional Councils’ program and the ful- 
fillment of diocesan needs. Among 
these were a student center at East 
Carolina College, Greenville; assist- 
ance for new church structures in 
military areas—Havelock, Cherry 
Point and Jacksonville, where Camp 
Lejeune is located; repair and con- 
struction of Negro churches and 
camp and conference work. 

Delegates voted to employ Nation- 
al Council’s Unit of Research and 
Field Study to conduct a diocesan- 
wide survey. 

Francis B. Sayre, Sr., 
his work in Japan. 


Erie: 

. meeting at St. John’s Church, 
Sharon, Pa., heard the Rev. Canon 
Theodore O. Wedel, Warden of the 
College of Preachers, Washington, 
D. C., stress the Churchs’ need for 
missionary zeal. 

“No Christian,” he declared, ‘has 
any right to enjoy the Gospel within 
the Church who is unwilling to carry 
the Gospel outside the Church.” 

Specific resolutions endorsed the 
work and program of the Council of 
Churches studies in alcoholism and 
the support of the extension program 
of the national Church throughout 
the world. 

Reports by committees and depart- 
ment heads showed a gain in numeri- 
cal strength, new missions and 
Church giving. 


reported on 


Fond Du Lac: 


. voted to instruct its trustees 
to establish a Diocesan Common 
Trust Fund for the pooling of all in- 
vestments and securities of the dio- 
cese, missions and participating par- 
ishes, and to issue shares at $10 
each. 

A resolution urging the represen- 
tation of women on vestires and 
Council delegations was voted down 
overwhelmingly by the women, them- 
selves, with only two or three con- 
trary votes. 

The annual Council met at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in the see city. 


Indianapolis: 

. adopted a greatly increased 
Diocesan Fund budget, providing for 
capital funds for missionary expan- 
sion. 

In his convention address, Bishop 
Richard A. Kirchhoffer called for the 
activation of the titles of cathedral 
usage for Christ Church, which 
would result in the rector, the Rev. 
John P. Craine, being called dean 
and the clergy canons. 

Five-hundred persons were pres- 
ent at a convention dinner, at which 
the Very Rev. James A. Pike, dean 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, N. Y. C., spoke on Christianity” 
answer to Communism. 

Bishop Kirchhoffer gave citation 
for outstanding service to Mrs. Joe 
Marsh, Christ Church, retiring presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis Churchwom- 
en; Dr. Paul Bergevin, Trinity 
Church, Bloomington, for work in the 
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diocese’s adult education program, 
and to Dean Craine. 

The convention was held at St. 
Paul’s in the see city. 


Towa: 


... learned that newspaper adver- 
tising as a medium for selling the 
Church pays off. 

“Almost 800 written inquiries for 
more information about the Episco- 
pal Church,” the Rev. John N. Tay- 
lor, chairman of the diocese’s Depart- 
ment of Promotion, told delegates 
meeting at St. Thomas’, Sioux City, 
“were received as a direct result of a 
series of 12 large display ads appear- 
ing in five Sunday papers across 
Iowa.” 

“This response,” he added, “‘is well 
above that received from comparable 
campaigns for commercial products 
which would be used by all adults.” 

Inquiries about the Church, he re- 
ported, came from 204 Iowa towns, 
with 140 coming from 21 other states 
and two from Canada and Japan. 

He pointed cut that the “Iowa 
method” has been adopted by 65 dio- 
ceses, missionary districts and par- 
ishes, representing 22 states and 
Hawaii. A total of 137 requests for 
information about the campaign 
came from 35 states and four foreign 
countries—England, Hawaii, Alaska 
and Australia. 

Advertising copy is prepared by a 
layman, David Ainsworth of Spirit 
Lake, a member of the Department 
of Promotion and also president of 
the Episcopal Men of Iowa. 


Lexington: 

... meeting at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Fort Thomas, heard Bishop 
William R. Moody laud the rebirth of 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary 
in Kentucky, which recently gradu- 
ated its first class in 100 years. 

The bishop described the seminary 
as “legally and canonically a Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America” and added that 
General Convention’s Joint Commis- 
sion on Theological Education had 
accepted it as a fact, while at the 
same time withholding approval 
“since sharp differences as to the 
theory and practice of theological 
education exist between our school 
and the Joint Commission as at pres- 
ent constituted.” 

The bishop commented further 
that “commissions may change with 
changing administrations, and theo- 
ries of education change,” and ex- 
pressed the hope that the school 
would last “long enough to see its 
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present theories of theological edu- 
cation vindicated.” 

In other convention business, the 
Church’s Program Fund was _ in- 
creased $1,500 to aid the work of a 
full-time chaplain to Episcopal stu- 
dents at the University of Kentucky 
and Transylvania College in Lexing- 
ton, and the Department of Chris- 
tian Social Relations announced in- 
creased study and work on the prob- 
lem of alcoholism and action with 
regard to a recent attempt to with- 
draw the “Three Day Waiting Period 
Marriage Law” from the Statutes of 
Kentucky. 


Minnesota: 

... is seeking an extra $435,415 in 
the next three years for ‘Builders 
for Christ’ and diocesan develop- 
ment program with allocations ear- 
marked for a new Episcopal student 
center at the University of Minne- 
sota; new missions and Christian 
education; and Seabury-Western 
Seminary in Evanston, Ill. The Rt. 
Rev. Hamilton H. Kellogg, bishop- 
coadjutor, outlined the program. 

Delegates meeting in St. Paul’s 
Church, Minneapolis, May 18, heard 
their bishop, the Rt. Rev. Stephen E. 
Keeler, report 1,413 confirmations in 
1953 and 21 ordinations as well as 
communicant strength of 26,531. 

Delegates rejected a resolution 
that would have asked Presiding 
Bishop Sherrill to move the 1955 
General Convention from Houston, 
Tex., to another site and adopted a 
substitute which urged support of 
Bishop Quin and the Houston diocese. 

The action was taken prior to the 
Presiding Bishop’s announcement 
that General Convention would not 
meet in Houston (HCnews, June 27). 


Missouri: 


. . . heard a panel discussion of 
Christian education work in an ef- 
fort of that department to put “more 
life” into convention reports; saw 
two parishes—St. Paul’s, Carindelet, 
and St. Peter’s, Ladue—receive cita- 
tions from Bishop Arthur GC. Lich- 
tenberger, diocesan, for outstanding 
service, and held elections. 

Delegates meeting in Christ 
Church Cathedral, St. Louis, passed 
three resolutions which urged the 
National Council of Churches to se- 
lect a site in the St. Louis area for 
its new permanent headquarters be- 
cause of the central location of that 
area; commended the board of trus- 
tees of the University of the South 
at Sewanee, Tenn., and its vice chan- 
cellor for admitting students to the 
School of Theology without regard to 


; q 
race, and called on the Committee on) 
Arrangements (for the National! 


Council) and Bishop Quin of Texas: 


to work towards making the 1955), 


General Convention non-segregated. 


The latter was adopted prior to they, 


Presiding Bishop’s announcement. 


Montana: 
...met in St. James’ Church, Boze-. 


man, May 11-13. The Rt. Rev. Henry | 


H. Daniels, diocesan, addressed the» 


opening session, while Bishop Wil-¥ 


liam F. Lewis of Nevada, was the: 
main banquet speaker. 

On the business agenda was dis- 
cussion of department reports, adop- 


Montana’s Bishop Daniels 


tion of a 1955 budget, support of the | 


Flathead campsite development, elec- 


tion of diocesan officers and amend-4+ 
ment of the constitution to permit 7 


equal lay participation in the elec- 
tion of a bishop. 


New Hampshire: 


... without debate, adopted finally 7 


a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing specifically for the election and 
seating of both men and women dele- 
gates. 

Both special and regular commit- 
tee reports were presented, a 1955: 


budget of $60,000 was adopted and 


diocesan officers were elected. 
Meeting at Christ Church, North; 
Conway, delegates passed resolutions} 
commending the World Council of’ 
Churches Assembly in Evanston (Au- | 
gust) and the National Council of ' 
Churches Assembly in Boston (No-/ 
vember) to the interest and prayers} 
of the diocese. Another resolution: 
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assed directed the diocesan Chris- 
»an social relations commission to 


ith the resettlement of refugees. 
4 Meanwhile, Bishop Charles F. Hall, 
locesan, noted two anniversaries 
»lebrated the past year—Holderness 
jchool, its 75th, and Mountain Mis- 
jon by Mail, its 25th, and formally 
yitroduced Joseph Souter, new chair- 
‘ian of the diocesan laymen’s league. 
' The bishop spoke of expansion of 
“ie Commission on Christian Social 
felations to provide for a weekly 
dunseling service available to mem- 
vers of all parishes on reference by 
‘neir rectors, and of the reorganiza- 
on of the Christian Education Com- 
iin 
In conclusion, Bishop Hall told 
Bie odtes: “", . we live in a world 
where it is necessary for one to be 
‘ither an advocate of fear or a dis- 
viple of faith. . .. Our choice is lim- 
ted to the pan of a steadfast, un- 
yielding Christian faith or a sellout 
/o fear at every turn of life. 
_ “Among the ingredients of this 
‘fe are: international tension and 
fonfusion at levels of leadership, 
*yhere shared conviction is a requi- 
‘ite; the steady threat of Commun- 
ism, the growing evidence of Fas- 
fism—all these and nuclear weapons 
‘00 give a grim cast to the life of 
‘ur day. If the Church is to 
ferve its Garitian function today it 
faust publish the faith and proclaim 
ts convictions so clearly and firmly 
‘hat fear-ridden and hopeless people 
‘vill turn from their passage to gloom 
Ind live in the Faith of Christ our 
uord.” 


Rhode Island: 


L . met in the Cathedral of St. 
john, Providence, approved budgets 
sotaling $116,799 and accepted its 
full quota of $87,067 from National 
Souncil for support of the work out- 
jide the diocese. 

| Diocesan officers were elected and 
‘ppointments made by the Rt. Rev. 
ixranville G. Bennett, bishop. The Rt. 
Rev. John S. Higgins, bishop-coadju- 
‘or, assisted Bishop Bennett during 
he meeting. 


South Dakota: 


. met at Emmanuel Parish, Rap- 
(3 City, with the Rt. Rev. Conrad 
derbert Gesner presiding over his 
irst convocation as missionary 
yishop. 

Featured speaker was the Rev. W. 
3. Wright, director of the Home De- 
yartment of National Council, who 
yutlined his department’s work and 
ts requirements. 
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Highlight of the convocation was 
the establishment of a new Depart- 
ment of Evangelism to outline and 
pursue a full program of increased 
communicant strength. Its first chair- 
man is the Rey. Paul E. Whiteside, 
rector of St. Mary’s, Mitchell. 

Delegates accepted recommenda- 
tions made by the new department 
for a planned approach to Evange- 
lism during the next year. 

These recommendations included: 
that District clergy read “The Prac- 
tice of Evangelism,” by the British 
evangelist, Bryan Green; that part 
of lay and deanery meetings this Fall 
be devoted to a study of methods and 
means of instituting evangelism on 
the local parochial level; that a week 
of evangelism mission be held in the 
Fall in every parish and mission of 
the District; that parishes consider 
organizing chapters of Daughters of 
the King and the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, and that consideration be 
given to a seminar on evangelism for 
the Fall clergy conference. 


West Missouri 


. heard this challenge by the Rev. 
Sidney Goldsmith, rector of Shat- 
tuck School: “‘As Christians we have 
no answer to all the problems of our 
world but personal commitment to 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

As a result, delegates unanimously 
adopted a measure calling for 
$225,000 in expansion funds. This ac- 
tion supplements that of last year 
calling for only $100,000. 

Other signs of progress were the 
admission of the 21st self-support- 
ing parish (five years ago the dio- 


cese only had 12), overpayment of 
quotas by 10 churches and increase 
in confirmations. 

Delegates meeting in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Kansas City, adopted a bud- 
get of $100,300. 


Western Mass.: 


“streamlined” diocesan admin- 
istration by voting to incorporate the 
organization and set up a council of 
10 elected members, plus the bishop, 
the president of the Standing Com- 
mittee and the treasurer. 

The new council replaces a former 
one of more than 30 members. De- 
partment chairmen will now be ap- 
pointed by the bishop subject to the 
council’s approval. 

Bishop W. Appleton Lawrence, dio- 
cesan, commented that ‘this is a 
plan which will add greatly to the 
simplicity of the machinery of the 
diocese and yet protect the demo- 
cratic process of checks and balances 
which is part of the genius of our 
church’... «. 

Turning to other matters, Bishop 
Lawrence told delegates, activity of 
the laity in the last year is “one of 
the greatest rewards of my minis- 
try.” He noted large financial returns 
and increased interest of many per- 
sons in the Church. 

Shown with the bishop in picture 
are (Il. to r.) the Rev. Malcolm W. 
Eckel of St. Stephen’s, Pittsfield; E. 
Stanley Wright of All Saints, Wor- 
cester; William W. Yerrall of All 
Saints, Springfield, and the Rev. A. 
Vincent Bennett of Christ Church, 
Fitchburg, all four at-large members 
of the new council. 


Bishop Lawrence signs papers incorporating his diocese 


EDUCATION 


Colleges Honor Church’s 
Bishops, Clergy, Laymen 

Graduation was a big moment in 
the lives of senior students all over 
the country, but many outstanding 
alumni shared their enthusiasm. 

Church-connected schools and sec- 
ular colleges (seminary graduations 
were previously reported) conferred 
a number of honorary degrees on 
leading laymen and clergy who also 
delivered baccalaureate sermons and 
commencement addresses. 

For the Rt. Rev. Lyman C. Ogilby, 
Suffragan Bishop of the Philippines, 
graduation was probably one of the 
most memorable weeks of his life— 
along with that time two years ago 
when he: became, at 31, the Church’s 
youngest bishop. On a_ six-months 


ETS, and the Very Rev. George iD: 
Hardman, dean of the Church of St. 
Mark, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Meanwhile, another pair of broth- 
ers shared the news spotlight. Philip 
and George Zabriskie (see cut) were 
graduated together from Virginia 
Theological Seminary in Alexandria 
with their father not only present for 
the occasion but remembering that he 
helped train them. 

The Rev. Dr. A. C. Zabriskie is 
Professor of Church History at VTS 
and was once dean from 1940-50. 

The University of Richmond in 
Virginia’s capital city honored Bish- 
op Walter H. Gray of Connecticut— 
who also delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon for the school—with a doc- 
tor of divinity degree. 

Bishop Gray, a native of Richmond 
and graduate of the university’s law 
school, told the 223 graduates that 

most of our headaches result from 


A big day for the Zabriskies: (1. to r.) Philip, Dr. Zabriskie and George 


furlough from his missionary post, 
Bishop Ogilby attended commence- 
ment exercises at Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary in Cambridge, 
Mass., where his brother was a sen- 
dor. A few days later he assisted in 
ordaining the Rey. Alexander Ogilby 
to the diaconate. 

A few days after that the young 
bishop delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon at Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., where his father wasy: once 
president. 

At this time also Trinity conferred 
honorary degrees on Bishop Ogilby 
as well as Frank D. Ashburn, found- 
er and headmaster of Brooks School, 
Andover, Mass., and a trustee of 
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failure to believe enough and to prac- 
tice enough what Christianity 
teaches.” 

He urged them to “face honestly 
the fact that our inner motives, the 
things hidden from other people, 
really control our lives.’”’ If these mo- 
tives are “of God,” he said “then we 
can live godly, happy lives; but if 
our inner motives are uncertain and 
yet we try to give the appearance of 
living righteous lives, then we are in 
for trouble.” 

During the same commencement 
exercises, Walter S. Robertson, an- 
other native Virginian as well as As- 
sistant Secretary of State and out- 
standing Episcopal layman, received 


an honorary doctor of laws degree. 

Elsewhere in the country at Ho- 
bart and William Smith Colleges, 
Geneva, N. Y., the Rev. Stuart G. 
Cole delivered the baccalaureate ser- 
mon to the 160 young men and women 
of the senior classes. Mr. Cole, no 
rector of Church of the Ascension, 
Lakewood, Ohio, is a former chaplain 
of Hobart. 

The University of Kings’ College, 
Halifax, awarded the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of divinity to the Very; 
Rev. James A. Pike, dean of th 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York. Dean Pike was the preach- 
er during the Annual Encaenia at th 
university. 

The University of Kansas has cite 
the Rev. Robert H. Mize, Jr., as a 
“Alumnus of the Year.” Fr. Mize i 
the founder-director of St. Franci 
Boys’ Homes at Ellsworth and Salina, 
Kan., and the son of the retired Bish-- 
op of Salina. He established his owns 
version of ‘Boys Town” in 1945, be- 
lieving that delinquents could be bet-- 
ter reclaimed by normal environmentt 
than by reform school. 

Meanwhile, a National Council off! 
ficial received his doctor of philoso-{ 
phy degree from Columbia Univer 
sity in the field of Religion and So 
ciety. The Rev. M. Moran Weston, 
Executive Secretary of the Divisiom 
of Christian Citizenship, pursued his: 
Ph.D. studies under the supervision: 
of the Joint Committee on Graduat 
Instruction of Columbia, which in- 
cludes members of the faculty o 
Union Theological Seminary. 


A Busy Year 


Meetings in 83 dioceses and mis 
sionary districts during the 1953-5 
academic year, between national col 
lege work officers and the bishops, 
college clergy and laity has in every. 
instance left a strengthened, newly 
created, or rudimentary Diocesa 
Commission on College Work, accord 
ing to National Council’s College 
Work Division. 

More than 1,200 persons partici 
pated in the meetings, which helpe 
develop a diocesan or district aware 
ness of opportunity and responsibil-} 
ity in this important mission field. 

Representing the College Work Di- 
vision at meetings were the Rev. 
Roger W. Blanchard, executive secre- 
tary ; Miss Louise B. Gehan, associat 
secretary, and Thomas S. K. Scott- 
Craig, who returns to his academicé 
duties this Fall after serving twa) 
years as the Division’s executiv 
chairman for faculty work, while om 
leave from Dartmouth College. 

The job of the national body now,’ 
Mr. Blanchard reports, is to aid the 
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diocesan and district departments to 
do this missionary work in their own 
area. 
, To facilitate regional meetings of 
the diocesan chairmen, or confer- 
ences for students, faculty, or re- 
cruitment for the ministry, the Na- 
tional Commission on College Work 
(advisory group to the College Work 
Division) has adopted a provisional 
map change. Cutting across existing 
‘Provincial lines, it has established 16 
‘major cities as the foci of the experi- 
mental regional structure. 

The city-centered regions will al- 
low the College Work Division to do 
a better job than it would “by fol- 
lowing cumbersome, geographically 
unrealistic divisions’ such as some of 
the present Provinces, the Commis- 
‘sion believes. 

Strategy for college work is being 
built around emphasis on responsibil- 
ity of local parishes for ministering 
‘to the more than 250,000 Episcopal 
‘students on campus, to an estimated 
(750,000 unchurched students, and to 
i faculty as well. Organization of paro- 
ichial college work commissions in 
| parishes having college work respon- 
| sibilities is a potential objective. 

_ An intensive pilot project in the 
city of Washington, D. C., growing 


rb) ° 
‘out of concern for the Church’s min- 


“istry to the hundreds of thousands of 
‘students in municipal areas (it is 
| estimated that 40 per cent of all stu- 
‘dents attend schools in 28 major 
municipalities) is being developed to 
\ find ways of helping city parishes to 
‘ serve college students. 
Another pilot project in the Dio- 
‘cese of Eau Claire, where there are 
| five teachers’ colleges within a rela- 
* tively small area, is expected to de- 
‘velop techniques for a better minis- 
+ try to this type of institution. 
Chicago, reports Mr. Blanchard, 
\ will be the scene of two major con- 
‘ferences during the coming academic 
year. The first, for college clergy 
)with an opportunity for extensive 
'work in medical centers throughout 
‘the country, will be held at Bishop 
| Anderson House, where an excellent 
| program—the first major attempt in 
‘the graduate field—already has been 
developed. 

The second will take place at Brent 
' House, the possible future center of 
| the Church’s work among foreign 
‘ students in this country. 


Member of the Team 

The Rev. J. Rodger McColl, rector 
‘ of St. Augustine’s Church, Wilmette, 
' Tll., since November, 1941, is the new 
' Associate Secretary of the Leader- 
ship Training Division of National 
-Council’s Department of Christian 
, Education. He takes office Aug. 1. 
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Mr. McColl, 44, is a native of Chi- 
cago and a gradaute of Northwest- 
ern University in Evanston, Ill., and 
Seabury-Western Theological Semi- 
nary. He was ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1935. 

From 1935 to 1941 he was assist- 
ant chaplain at the Chapel of St. John 
the Divine in Champaign as well as 
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HE desperate situation in 

Indo-China, where the French 
have suffered serious reverses, 
and would like to secure an ar- 
mistice, which will prove about 
as difficult as our still unsecured 
armistice in Korea, throws the 
relation of Western civilization 
to Asia in the most vivid light. 
We have a particular stake in 
this problem as 
Christians, because 
of the great expanse 
of Christian mis- 
sions in the whole 
Orient. 

The most signifi- 
cant fact is that the 
French tried to 
resist communist ad- 
vances by pure mil- 
itary power. But 
military power alone 
is futile, when there 
is no moral author- 
ity or moral basis 
for the use of such 
power. This moral 
basis the French neglected to 
supply by their tardiness in giv- 
ing the Indo-Chinese genuine 
freedom. They were caught in 
a vicious circle of their own mak- 
ing because, the more blood they 
spilled, the more reluctant they 
became to give freedom to so 
costly a bit of their colonial em- 
pire. The French reluctance thus 
gave a particular ideological ad- 
vantage to the communists which 
they have been exploiting against 
us for years throughout Asia. 
Our moral disadvantage derives 
from the fact that, whatever vir- 
tues the West may possess as a 
genuinely democratic civilization, 
are obscured in the eyes of the 
Asians by resentment against 
the impact of Western imperial 
power upon the non-technical 
cultures of Asia. The communists 
speak of “imperial exploitation.” 
As a matter of fact the exploi- 
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spending two years during that time 
as rector of Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity, Danville. 

As a member of the Leadership 
Training Division, Mr. McColl will 
be a part of a mobile team which 
carries the Christian education pro- 
gram of the Church to parishes 
throughout the country. 
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Our Relations To Asia 


tation was never as grievous, and 
certainly not as resented, as the 
white man’s arrogance, based 
upon the consciousness of his 
technical superiority. The pre- 
tension of more than technical 
superiority was an additional 
cause of resentment among the 
Asians. 

These moral hazards to our 
cause are very great. 
They are accentu- 
ated by the policy of 
trying to stem the 
military tide against 
us by threats of 
“massive retalia- 
tion.” The threats 
were not only futile, 
since the Chinese 
knew from past ex- 
perience that we 
would not risk a 
global war for a local 
advantage. They also 
aggravated our 
moral disadvantage 
because they fitted, 
or seemed to fit, perfectly into 
the caricature of us which the 
communists always drew of us in 
Asia. That caricature pictured us 
as an irresponsible giant, threat- 
ening the world with atomic 
destruction. 

There are no immediate solu- 
tions for the problems of Indo- 
China. We will probably live with 
that problem as long as we have 
already lived with the Korean 
problem. But all these problems 
will come closer to solution if 
we have the patience to bear the 
resentments of Asia for past 
wrongs with patience, and the 
sense of justice to satisfy the 
desire of liberty of subject 
peoples. Some of them are not 
quite ready for self-government. 
But we must give them a genuine 
hope of it and help them to ac- 
quire the competence for inde- 
pendence. 
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DIOCESAN 


Actors’ Guild Meeting 


Means Eleciions and Fun 


When members of the Episcopal 
Actors’ Guild gathered at New York’s 
Fulton Theater for their annual 
meeting and election, they came as 
usual expecting the unusual. They 
got it. 

Featured speakers included a one- 
time choirboy at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, who is now starring 
on Broadway in the role of an un- 
ashamed bigamist, and the rector of 
the parish owning all the whales and 
mermaids washed up on Manhattan’s 
shores. 

The ex-choirboy is actor Burgess 
Meredith, who sang at the cathedral 
during Bishop Manning’s episcopate. 
The clergyman is the Rev. John 
Heuss, rector of Trinity Parish. 

Dr. Heuss bases claim to all whales 
and weifts (mermaids) on terms of 
a patent given to Trinity by the 
Colonial governor of New York in 
1696. He occasionally gets calls from 
wags who say they have found a 
whale and ask what he wants done 
with it. If anyone has spotted a 
washed-up mermaid, he apparently 
hasn’t wanted to part with it (her?). 
Mr. Penny packer 

Meredith, prefacing a reading of a 
poem he wrote on the theory and 
practice of theater art, told the Guild 
that he is quite sure the Episco- 
palians are the only ones that would 
put up with the spoofing given the 
Episcopal minister portrayed by a 
fellow actor in ‘““The Remarkable Mr. 
Pennypacker,” his starring vehicle 
on Broadway. 

Dr. Heuss outlined the interracial 
work and other projects being done 
by Trinity parish. 

A third guest speaker on the pro- 
gram was Clarence Derwent, presi- 
dent of ANTA (American National 
Theater and Academy). Members 
were also entertained by Phyllis Wil- 
cox and David Williams, Broadway 
singers; monologist Marjorie Shep- 
herd; and Robert Applestone, bass. 
David Smith and Edwin Weber were 
piano accompanists. 

Re-elected officers were Vinton 
Freedley, president; the Rev. Ran- 
dolph Ray (Little Church Around the 
Corner), Bobby Clark, Charles Co- 
burn, and Peggy Wood, vice-presi- 
dents; John Knight, treasurer, and 
the Rev. Charles B. Ackley, record- 
ing secretary. 

New members elected to the Coun- 
cil of the Guild, to serve three years, 
were Leo G. Carroll, Mrs. Owen Da- 
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vis, J. Colville Dunn, Marjorie Gate- 
son, James Jolley, Thais Lawton, 
Margery Maude, Mrs. Charles M. 
Richter, George Somnes, and J. P. 
Wilson. 

Mrs. Helen Morrison, executive 
secretary and former actress, called 
for a standing tribute from the audi- 
ence to the Rev. Walter E. Bentley, 
present on the platform, who founded 
the Actors’ Church Alliance (fore- 
runner of the present Actors’ Guild), 
and who will be 90 years old in Sep- 
tember. 

Dr. Ray, in whose church the head- 
quarters of the Guild are located, 
founded the present organization in 
1923, after dissolution of the Actors’ 
Church Alliance. 

In picture (I. to r. standing), Dr. 
Ray, Mr. Freedley and Dr. Heuss; 
(1. te r. seated), Helen Ormsbee and 
Frances Starr, both actresses and 
council members, and Mr. Bentley. 


A Grateful Citizen 


A Czechoslovakian refugee has pre- 
sented the Great Neck, L. I., Junior 
High School with a plaster bust of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

He made the gift himself as a sym- 
bol of his appreciation for the oppor- 
tunities he found in America and for 


the school’s help’in training him for 


U. S. citizenship. 

Joseph Reznak and his family live 
in Great Neck and are members of 
All Saints’ Church. He and his wife 
and 17-year-old daughter were 
brought to this country in 1947 
through the efforts of Protestant 
Churches cooperating with Church 
World Service. 


Backstage at Fulton Theater: Actors and clergy share top billing 


Mr. Reznak developed his interest | 
in sculpting at adult education night | 
classes and is now planning terra. 
cotta busts of George Washington 
and Thomas Messenger who, in 1886, 
made the bequest that established All 
Saints’. 

At Mr. Reznak’s specific request, 
representatives of Church World 
Service, his parish and the adult edu- _ 
cation committee were invited to the 
presentation. 

Mr. A. H. Lauchner, principal, in 
accepting the gift, said “This is one 
of the school’s finest hours.” 

Under the new refugee relief act 
of 1958, Church World Service has 
callea upon Episcopalians to sponsor 
and resettle 1,500 refugee families 
within the next three years. Informa- 
tion and specific details on the pro- 
gram can be supplied by the National 
Council’s Department of Christian 
Social Relations. 


Flag Display 

The Cathedral of All Saints, Al- 
bany, has in its state chapel repro- 
ductions of the first three flags to fly 
over New York’s capital city. 

First to be presented was a British 
Colonial Flag given by St. George’s 
Society. The British flag of the 
American Colonial period was not 
the present Union Jack but rather a 
combination of the crosses of St. 
Andrew and St. George. 

Flags of the Dutch West Indies 
Company, first to fly over Albany, 
and the old Dutch Flag were pre- 
sented by the Dutch Settlers’ Society 
and the Albany Branch of the Hol- 
land Society. 
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Selective’ Bargaining 

| Church officials and American Fed- 
jration of Labor officials sat down 
jeross the conference table in Wash- 
‘+ngton and when their discussions 
»inded, St. John’s Church had a “‘new” 
jarish house and the AFL, two of 


_ Historie St. John’s, long known as 
‘ae Church of the Presidents, ac- 
tuired the mansion next door to it, 
*qually as historic in its own right 
s the church. 

' The house’s last private owner, 
rs. Margaret Buckingham, died in 
946 and the AFL bought it then for 
1,000,000. In 1842 the Webster-Ash- 
urton Treaty, settling the United 
tates-Canadian boundary, was 
Signed in this mansion and it once 
yerved as the British Legation. 

In exchange for the house, the 
bor union received $140,000 and 
Jwo of St. John’s parish houses. 
These will be torn down and the prop- 
orty combined with the Buckingham 
hourtyard where new AFL headquar- 
ers will be built. 
| The AFL architect who designed 
“he new building has decided on plac- 
ng a reflecting pool between it and 
che church. 

i Whether this is to reflect the 
}Church for labor or labor for the 
| oor, nobody would comment. 

St. John’s celebrated its acquisi- 
‘ion with an outdoor carnival in early 
June to outfit the house next door it 
jnas wanted for some 50 years. 


een 


‘Personal Touch 


There will be a note of sentiment 
{to the processional cross, Communion 


e ee 
Rector Sumners and contributions 
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service with extra chalice and all the 
altar fittings for St. John the Divine’s 
new church in Houston. 

More than 100 members of the 
congregation have given pieces of 
their unusable and damaged silver, 
gold, copper, brass and precious 
stones to be worked into the church 
appointments. 

Family heirlooms, dented wedding 
presents, school and athletic awards 
and even gold dentures are included 
(shown in the picture with the rector, 
the Rev. Thomas W. Sumners.) 

The copper and brass will be used 
as the basic metals for design and 
the pieces will be covered with silver 
and then gold washed. The finished 
pieces are due to be received in Hous- 
ton next October. 


Boasting ‘Righteously’ 


Nobody would challenge a parish’s 
right to boast a little about a record 
of 249 confirmations in three years 
and since that parish’s total com- 
municant strength is just 300, the 
Confirmation record becomes even 
more notable. 

This is the achievement of St. 
John’s Church, Norman, Okla., lo- 
cated near the University of Okla- 
homa. 

A large percentage of those con- 
firmed are those who once signed 
“Episcopal preference” cards when 
they enrolled in the university. An 
active student program and Canter- 
bury Club bring them into the local 
parish, where the goal is to integrate 
them as completely as possible into 
the normal life of the parish church. 

The Rev. Joseph S. Young, rector, 
conducts an intensive program of re- 
ligious instruction early each Spring. 
Students, faculty and townspeople at- 
tend in large numbers—some 150 of 
them this year. 

St. John’s has outgrown its pres- 
ent facilities, but the congregation 
has raised $50,000 and _ diocesan 
churchmen have given $20,000 to- 
ward the construction of a parish 
house and student center. 

In addition to its record contribu- 
tion of new Church members, the 
Norman parish has helped direct an 
increasing number of men into the 
ministry. Last year a former Okla- 
homa University assistant professor 
of chemistry, Dr. Charles G. deVries, 
was ordained and three former stu- 
dents are currently in the seminaries. 
Several in the present student body 
plan to enter seminaries following 
their graduation. 

As one of the fastest growing dio- 
ceses of the Episcopal Church, Okla- 
homa looks to St. John’s as an out- 
standing missionary endeavor. 


New Program Under Way 

The Diocese of Ohio has launched 
a clinical training program at the 
Cleveland State Receiving Hospital 
for theological students from Bexley 
Hall (at Kenyon College, Gambier) 
and Oberlin Graduate School of The- 
ology under the direction of the Rev. 
David Loegler, assisted by the Rev. 
Ira Crowthers. 

Credit courses being given cover 
“learning how to work with people of 
varied points of view, group dynam- 
ics, classification of mental diseases, 
development of the minister’s own 
personality and working with social 
agencies.” 


Plan $1,500,000 Church 


Christ Church, Cincinnati, used a 
unique method to present plans for 
its new church to the parish. 

A scale model was made of it and 
the proposed new diocesan house that 
will be built close by and a motion 
picture in color with sound, narrated 
by a prominent radio and TV com- 
mentator, was filmed. The picture 
showed the church and diocesan house 
from all angles and wove in the story 
of the Plans Committee’s activities 
and the 54 study committees that 
helped. Music was supplied by the 
choir. Total cost was less than $300 
because of contributions of time and 
materials. 

The parish believes its building 
program is the largest of its kind 
since World War II and is unique in 
that it is possibly the only downtown 
church in the country planning to in- 
vest nearly $1,500,000 (the diocesan 
house will be separately financed) in 
its present location in spite of strong 
suburban trends in most cities. 

Also, contributions so far have 
represented small gifts from a large 
number of the congregation rather 
than large sums from one or two con- 
tributors. 

There is no cathedral for the Dio- 
cese of Southern Ohio, but Christ 
Church often fills that bill. Dozens of 
organizations met there during 1953 
with its parish house and church in 
use by more than 2500 people every 
week. 


Festival Honors 

St. Augustine’s Church Choir, 
North Philadelphia, took first place 
in a choir festival sponsored by The 
Philadelphia Tribune, Negro news- 
paper. 

The 40-voice mixed choir was 
trained and led by John Cooper (who 
has just become pastor of a Lutheran 
Negro mission in Philadelphia). The 
choir sang “A Mighty Fortress is 
Our God.” 
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CLERGY 
Two SSJE Priests Drown 


In Canadian Lake of Bays 


Two priests of the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist were drowned 
when their outboard motorboat cap- 
sized in choppy waters in the Lake of 
Bays, Ontario, Canada. 

The tragedy occurred over the 
Memorial Day weekend. 

The victims were the Rev. Herbert 
F. Hanlon, 44, vicar of St. Francis’ 
Church, Chicago, and the Rev. Rich- 
ard Morley, 58, superior of the S. S. 
J. E.’s Canadian congregation. © 

The Society’s mother house is on 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 

On leave from his Chicago church, 
Fr. Hanlon, nearly blind since in- 
fancy, was visiting the Bracebridge, 
Ont., monastery where Fr. Morley is 
superior. 

Investigation revealed that the 
priests were on their way back to 
Baysville, where the society stores a 
motorboat for servicing 20 missions 
in the Lake of Bays, when the trag- 
edy occurred. 

They had taken a student, who was 
to serve one of the missions, 11 miles 
over open water to Port Cummington 
and were on their way home when 
the boat overturned. It was found by 
authorities 23 miles from Baysville 
where the water is about 200 feet 
deep. No trace of the bodies had 
been found. 

Fr. Morley had been at the Brace- 
bridge monastery for 25 years and in 
charge since 1947. 

Despite near-blindess, Fr. Hanlon 
served at the Society’s mother house 
for 20 years as a lay brother before 
becoming ordained. Besides his work 
in Cambridge and Chicago, he had 
served churches in New York and 
Chicago. 


Accepts Colorado Call 


The Rev. Joseph S. Minnis, vicar 
of the Chapel of the Intercession, 
Trinity Parish, N. Y. C., has accepted 
election as Bishop Coadjutor of the 
Diocese of Colorado. 

As reported earlier (HCnews, June 
13), Dr. Minnis was elected unani- 
mously by a vote of both orders 
(clergy and laity) at a special con- 
vention, May 19, in Denver. 

Pending necessary consents, conse- 
eration is expected in late Summer or 
early Fall. 


Anniversaries Observed 

Among several clergy celebrating 
anniversaries are four whose priest- 
hood totals nearly a century and a 
half of service. 
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West Texas clergy with “catch” at annual, three-day Spring conference* 


They are the Rev. Henry L. Drew, 
Church of the Holy Innocents, High- 
land Falls, N. Y., and the Rev. Dr. 
W. R. H. Hodgkin, Oakland, Calif., 
both celebrating 50th anniversaries; 
the Rev. Francis H. Craighill, Jr., 
Bruton Parish Church, Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., marking 25 years as 
a priest, and the Rev. Irwin C. John- 
son, who has spent the last two 
decades at St. John’s Church, De- 
troit. (He was ordained in 1932 and 
spent his first two years at St. 
Thomas’ in that city). 

Fr. Drew, who also celebrated his 
golden wedding anniversary this 
year, has been at Holy Innocents’ 
since 1926. He has served churches 
in New York, Maryland and Pennsy]- 
vania and was Select Preacher at New 
York’s Trinity Church during the 
Summer of 1919. 

Fr. Hodgkin, now living in Berke- 
ley, retired in 1952 as rector of 
Trinity Church Oakland. Onetime 
Archdeacon of California and di- 
rector of the diocese’s Department of 
Social Service. A native of England, 
the 74-year-old clergyman fills an ac- 
tive hospital visitation schedule and 
answers urgent calls as a supply 
priest. 

Now in his 16th year as rector of 
one of the nation’s most famed 
churches, Mr. Craighill is descended 


*(L. to r.) The Rev. Messrs. Wilbur Fogg, 
Brownsville; Manuel Cespedes, Brownsville and 
Matamoras; Chaplain Ben Nevitt, Lackland Air 
Force Base; Alanson Brown, San Antonio: John 
Herman, Cuero; Arthur Geeson, San Antonio ; 
Francis Craig, Corpus Christi; Rufus Stewart, 
Alice; Dounaid Raish, Kerrville; Samuel Monk, 
New Braunfels; D. W. McClurken, Harlingen; 
Harold Nickle, Kingsville and Louis Goodrich 
San Antonio. The bishop, the Rt. Rev. Everett 
H. Jones, played golf. 
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from a family of clergymen. The 


sermon at his ordination was de-}) 
livered by his father, the late Rev.) 


Francis H. Craighill, Sr., and the 


service was conducted by his grand- 
father, the late Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese,! 


Bishop of Georgia. - i 


|) 
Another grandfather, the late Rev.| 


rf 
: 


Dr. James B. Craighill, was in the, 


ministry. Four Craighills are clergy-} 


men today, including the Rt. Rev. 


Lloyd Craighill, retired Bishop off), 


Anking. Ie 

At Bruton Parish since 1938, hef, 
has served churches in Georgia and}, 
South Carolina and for two years}; 


was assistant to the rector and Di-} 


rector of Religious Education at St, 


Bartholomew’s, N. Y. C. 


He has served in various capaci-}, 


ties in the Diocese of Southern Vir-}; 
ginia and the Third Province, includ-| | 


ing the past chairmanship of the; 


Province’s Department of College 
Work. 
In his role as rector of a Churck 


that is a tourist attraction as well as}: 


a worship center, Mr. Craighill has#; 
played host to President Eisenhower +, 


Winston Churchill, the King andi 
Queen of Greece and Crown Prince 
Akihito of Japan. 


Parishioners, clergy and civic lead- | 


ers were among those paying tribute 
to the 20-year service of Mr. Johnson, 
which has included, besides paris 

activities, the former chaplainship of} 
the Youth Division of the Detroit 
Police Department and work with theé 


Boys’ Work Council, Alcoholics Anon-f 


ymous and Skid Row Committees. 
Among his other accomplishments; 


--St. John’s rector developed the first 


boys’ camp work in the diocese. 
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LAYMEN 


jay Ministry Expansion 
ilanned by Church Army 


(Two events of the late Spring—a 
mmissioning in New Bedford, 
fiass., and a meeting in Manhattan— 
yrought into focus the work accom- 
lished by a quarter-century old or- 
sb nization of dedicated laymen to 
Hhom the words “Church militant’ 
Pave a special meaning. 

)} Commissioned an officer in the 
Whurch Army was Capt. Francis Wil- 
Minson, a native of New Bedford. 

jj} At a ceremony held in Grace 
mhurch (see cut), Wilkinson knelt 
‘fore Capt. Robert C. Jones, Church 
iirmy director, and received the red 
Wppet with the initials “CA” that is 
ine symbol of his office. Present were 
ne church’s rector, the Rev. Howard 
iL. Lowell, and Massachusetts Bishop 
Torman B. Nash. 

HT Wilkinson’s commission, entitling 
jim to preach in any diocese of the 
Vhurch, was signed by Presiding 
ishop Henry Knox Sherrill. Having 
‘ompleted field training as part of a 
Wayside Cathedral team working 
}mong trailer camps in Southern 
Jhio’s new Scioto Valley atomic proj- 
ict, he is now serving temporarily in 
the Diocese of Albany. 

Shortly after the New Bedford 
ham Padi Capt. Jones and Capt. Wil- 


iam Paddock, under whom Wilkin- 
son served in the Scioto Valley, found 
{hemselves addressing a missionary 
tally in St. Bartholomew’s Church in 
a York City. Joining Jones and 
Paddock were Capt. William Eckroth, 
who explained the work of urban 
syvangelism in the slums of Detroit 
aynd Manhattan, and Sister Daisy 
Kitchens, who outlined the parochial 
evangelism going on under her direc- 
sion in downtown Detroit, including 
she formation of a youth center. 
| A 
Too Few Trainees } 
| Presenting a picture of CA work 
in the past two years, since the trans- 
fer of training quarters from Cin- 
einnati to Parishfield, Brighton, 
Mich., Capt. Jones cited three mile- 
stones: 
>the acquisition of adequate train- 
ing facilities completely paid for. 
yan in-training program now being 
utilized by half a dozen Parishfield 
students preparing for Church Army 
careers. 
>the work currently being done in 
the field by more than two dozen com- 
missioned men and women and sev- 
eral candidates. 

Deplored were two facts: 

(1) Parishfield’s facilities, under 
the direction of the Rev. Gibson Win- 
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ter, far outstrip its students. The 
Church’s only year-round laymen’s 
training center, equipped to train 
laymen for jobs as institutional 
workers, religious researchers and 
census takers, missioners, lay readers, 
visitors and teachers, could handle 
four times as many students as are 
now in training. 

(2) Once trained, many commis- 
sioned men leave Church Army ranks 
for either, ironically, the Church or 
the Army. Of the 74 men commis- 
sioned since the CA’s introduction to 
America from England in 1927, 33 
are now ordained clergymen. There is 
no way of telling how many potential 
candidates have gone with the draft. 

The future? 

Capt. Jones has set his course on 
three compass points: 
> the training of laity for specialized 
ministries as embodied in the present 
program. 
> training laity for lay pastorates to 
supplement clergy shortages. 
>the establishment of an organiza- 
tion or fellowship sponsored by the 
Church Army and the Parishfield 
community to make their training 
available to professional people and 
skilled workers. 


Churchmen Reorganized 


A constitutional change converted 
the Sixth Annual Conference of the 
Episcopal Churchmen of the Diocese 
of Bethlehem into the group’s first 
annual convention. 

The change involved an alteration 
in the administrative set-up of the 
group. In a move toward democrati- 
zation, the Steering Committee, prev- 


Capt. Wilkinson receives red tippet as officer in Church Army 


o 


iously appointed by the bishop, be- 
came an Executive Committee set up 
on an elective basis, with Griffith R. 
Pullinger of Bethlehem’s Cathedral 
Church of the Nativity as chairman. 

The Rev. Dr. John M. Krumm, Co- 
lumbia university chaplain, presided 
over the two-day conference and lec- 
tured on the theme, “The Mission 
of the Church in the Modern World.” 
A total of 146 laymen attended. 


In Protest 


A delegation from the National 
Council of Churches visited the Co- 
lombian Embassy in Washington to 
express the hope that the Latin 
American country will guarantee the 
same religious freedom to the Protes- 
tant minority the United States 
grants to the Roman Catholic mi- 
nority. 

Charles P. Taft, spokesman for the 
group, said it had expressed concern 
over the proposed changes in the Co- 
lombian constitution which the group 
believe would conflict with the Co- 
lombia-U. S. treaty of 1846 and with 
the statement on religious freedom in 
the UN Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. 

Mr. Taft, a Cincinnati attorney 
and leading Episcopal layman, stated 
that under the proposed changes, Co- 
lombia would deny to Protestants 
many freedoms—to hold religious 
gatherings in homes; to publish mag- 
azines, books and papers; to use the 
public press and broadcasting facili- 
ties, and to teach freely in Protes- 
tant educational institutions. 

Mr. Taft is a member of NCC’s 
General Board. 


WOMEN 
Anglican Delegates to See 


Colorful Indian Craftwork 
Cover Story 


When delegates get together for 
the Anglican Congress in Minneap- 
olis next month, they’ll be able to 
see and buy authentic Indian crafts, 
some of which only three Indian 
women still make. 

They are the last Minnesota Chip- 

pewas to practice the difficult art of 
weaving containers from black ash 
splints. The trio at Samuel Memorial 
Chapel, Naytahwaush, White Earth 
Reservation, are currently modifying 
their basket designs to include a Se- 
ries of table baskets. But they’ll con- 
tinue to produce also knitting, sew- 
ing and other standard baskets. 
- One of these ladies, Mrs. Floyd 
Keahna, is shown in the cover picture 
at work on a basket as members of 
the Indian Crafts Committee of the 
Church in Minnesota admire her 
handiwork. They are (1. to r.) Mrs. 
John Van Camp, Mrs. Myron Cottrell 
and Mrs. Sidney A. Petersen. The 
committee is sponsoring the special 
booth where the products of Indian 
artists will be on display. 

The rare splint baskets begin with 
a black ash log which is carefully 
cut and peeled into strips for weav- 
ing. The basket’s design is formed by 
dying some of the splints. A scented 
sweet-grass trim is sewed to the bas- 
ket with basswood-fiber thread. Han- 
dles are of carved hardwood. 

For the benefit of visitors, Mrs. 
Keahna will demonstrate this ancient 
art when the Congress begins. 


A Career of Generosity 


The Emery family became a New 
England legend during their lifetime 
of giving and in death, that legend 
lives on. 

Miss Georgiana Emery, the last of 
the family, died in 1952. Her mil- 
lion dollar estate was settled this 
spring with a portion of it going to 
83 cousins, 30 of whom had never 
seen Miss Emery. 

But Miss Emery and her four sis- 
ters and brother were familiar fig- 
ures in West Newbury, Mass. Chil- 
dren of the late Rev. Samuel Emery, 
they never married but devoted more 
than a half a century to giving 
—to churches, hospitals, education 
of young people and to their com- 
munity. 

The million dollar fortune was left 
to the six Emerys by a great-uncle 
they hardly remembered. Believing 
this fortune to be a gift from God, 
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they didn’t think it was their to keep 
so they continually gave it away, with 
sound investments keeping the prin- 
cipal intact. 

The only stipulations to their giv- 
ing was that the cause be good and 
that human enjoyment and better- 
ment be such as to make the gift a 
“sound investment.” 

A third stipulation was that the 
recipient of a gift from the Emerys 
had to make some contribution him- 
self so that the gift was not charity 
in the secular sense of the word. 

Divided among the cousins of the 
late Georgiana Emery was about $99,- 
000 while the biggest bequest, prob- 
ably more than $500,000, goes to the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist in 
Cambridge. Also benefitting was the 
Order of the Holy Cross, West Park, 
N. Y., with a bequest of $50,000. 


A Way to Get a Speaker 


A fan letter from a South Caro- 
lina Woman’s Auxiliary member re- 
sulted in a 12,000-mile speaking tour, 
his first in the South, for a professor 
of theology. 

The fan wrote her appreciation to 
the editor of the Forward Movement 
publication for a pamphlet on prayer 
by an anonymous author. The editor 
sent her letter to the author, the Rev. 
Charles F. Whiston, Professor of 
Theology at the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific, Berkeley, Calif. 

Dr. Whiston, also author of Teach 
Us To Pray, a well-known devotional 
book, has conducted retreats and 
schools of prayer throughout the 
West and in New England, New York 
and Canada. 

The Department of Spiritual Life 


Wyoming acolytes visit Virginia’s capital 


el p 


of South Carolina’s Auxiliary went 
to work and arranged a tour for Dr. é 
Whiston that includes North Caro} 
lina, Tennessee and Virginia as welll” 


as South Carolina. Hl 


YOUTH | 


Wyoming Rector Takes Six, 
Acolytes on Tour of East |} 


Richmond, Va., was one of the stops i 
during a tour of the East by six aco-+ 
lytes and their rector, who with his# 
congregation, gave the boys the tripy i 
as a reward for three years’ loyal 
altar service. 

The boys shown in the picture Up 
to r.) are Roger Lowe, Bobby South,P 
Tommy Kerby, Jackie Porter, Davié}* 
Hamilton and Bill Cameron. With 
them is their rector, the Rev. H. 
Thompson Rodman of St. Alban’s#" 
Church, Worland, Wyo. 

The trip included activities of mores 
than a little interest to young boys:; 
a visit to one of the country’s majori 
industrial concerns, Jones & Laugh-+ 
lin Steel Corp., in Pittsburgh; a night# 
baseball game in Washington, D. C.,: 
as guests of Senator Lester Hunt oft 
Wyo.; ; graduation ceremonies at Vir-+ 
ginia Theological Seminary in Alex- 
andria, Va.; a visit to historic Bruton: 
Parish Church in Williamsburg, Va., 
and a tour of the Ford Motor plant in 
Detroit. 

While in Richmond, the boys had} 
lunch with members of HCnews. 

Other stops were New York, Niag- 
ara Falls, Chicago, Faribault, Minn., 
and Rapid City, S. D., before their. 
return home June 20. 
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aitian Church Youth Pay 
irst Call on Neighbors 


|A group of Episcopalians from 
niti paid a “social call” this Spring 
i Church members in the Domin- 
‘an Republic, the first such visit in 
fe history of the two missionary 
vstricts. 

| the Church was organized 
» Haiti, almost 100 years ago, social 
igntacts between Church members 
iii the two ends of the island have 
ben limited primarily to visits of 
‘ Bishop of Haiti who has been 


(iishop-in-charge of the Dominican 
iepublic since 1927. 

One of the problems of visiting 
ietween the two districts has been 
e difference in language. Haiti 
) the only French-speaking republic 
. Latin America while in the Do- 
Jinican Republic, Spanish is spoken. 
foth visitors and hosts found their 
i udy of English gave them a means 
», communication. 

, Another problem is transportation. 
he short plane flight is preferred 
fy most travelers to the 200-mile 
jrive, part of which covers some of 
ne most desolate desert in the world. 
. And a third problem is the formal- 
sies to be observed in traveling to 
4 foreign country. 

& But with the encouragement of 
ieir bishop, the Rt. Rev. C. Alfred 
/oegeli, some 35 young people of 
‘oly Trinity Cathedral in Port-au- 
(rince chartered a local bus and took 
if for the Dominican Republic. 

j When the young people crossed the 
jorder, a message of welcome was 
Praiting them from President Tru- 
pie. They spent a day sightseeing 
4 Ciudad Trujillo and went on to 
Han Pedro de Macoris where the gov- 
enment provided a launch for them 
‘9 make a trip to visit a near-by 
bear plantation and mill. Govern- 
jent officials also cooperated in mak- 
te visits to schools and other points 


if interest possible. 


| The Laymen’s League of the 
Jhurch in Hawaii is ready to stand 
ig its own feet, members decided at 
me of the recent meetings, and is 
naking arrangements with Bishop 
darry S. Kennedy to hold an election 
f officers instead of having them 
\ppointed by him as in the past. 

As further proof of the League’s 
rrowing pains, the May meeting was 
yulging at the seams with reports 
ind discussions of activities—past, 
yresent and future. 


BP ton-up Status, Please 
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Queen Mother Elizabeth receives two bibles for her grandchildren, 
Prince Charles and Princess Anne, from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The Queen Mother made a special trip to Bible House in London 
for the 150th anniversary of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


For example, members heard that 
over 5,000 tickets had been distrib- 
uted for a baseball game (held in 
June). Then keymen voted to pledge 
support to the Mokuleia Youth Cen- 
ter for the total sum of $10,000 to 
be raised over a five-year period. 

Following this, members discussed 
two books: Layman’s Handbook and 
101 Things A Layman Can Do. From 
the latter they picked projects they 
thought applicable to the League. 

These included setting up a train- 
ing school for ushers which they hope 
to make an annual event; establish- 
ing liaison with various service and 
social agencies, and appointing a 
member to be a clearing agent for 
those seeking employment and those 
seeking employees. 

Future projects include a football 
game to be sponsored by the League 
in September and deciding whether 
to sponsor “The Ice Classics of 1954,” 
an ice show containing top-notch 
entertainment. 


Job Well done... 


One of the first native Puerto 
Ricans to be ordained to the min- 
istry of the Church has resigned his 
post after 30 years of service to one 
congregation. 

After raising this congregation 
from a small mission to a self- 
supporting parish, the Very Rev. 


Aristides Villafane is turning the 
leadership of St. John’s Cathedral 
and the Cathedral Academy in San- 
turce, Puerto Rico, over to a suc- 
cessor. 

When Dean Villafane was ordained 
in 1923, there was no Spanish speak- 
ing work of consequence in San Juan. 
The young priest’s mission to his 
own people eventually grew into the 
largest congregation on the island 
and today is the Spanish congre- 
gation of the cathedral. In addition, 
he built up a parish day school from 
a half dozen students to a parochial 
school with just under 600. 

The Rev. Francisco Reus-Froylan, 
son of the senior active priest of 
the missionary district, became canon 
of the congregation July 1. 


‘Overseas’ Picnic 

Nearly 3,000 men, women and chil- 
dren from parishes and missions in 
the Detroit area climbed aboard two 
steamers and took a “trip abroad” 
a couple of weeks ago. - 

They returned the same day they 
left, however, since they only traveled 
20 miles to Bois Blane Island which 
lies within Canadian waters across 
a narrow channel from Amherstburg, 
Ontaria, near Lake Erie. 

It was the 50th annual outing, the 
year’s largest gathering of Episco- 
palians in Michigan. 
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EDITOWT os 


Two Great World-Wide Gatherings | 


In this year of our Lord and Savior, the cause of 
Christianity will be given impetus because of two 
great world-wide church gatherings which will as- 
semble in the U. S. A. In this issue our editors have 
invited two men who have been active in the plan- 
ning of the Anglican Congress and the World Coun- 
cil of Churches to prepare editorials dealing with 
the significance of these two meetings. Our great 
editorialists are by no means unknown to the 
Church; Canon Wedell—a one-time editor—is 
chairman of the House of Deputies and Warden of 
the College of Preachers, while Dr. Butler of 
Princeton is a trustee of General Theological Sem- 
inary in New York. We welcome them to this page 
and underscore their comments in type. 

THE PUBLISHER 


The Anglican Congress 


66e’ OMETHING more than the Lambeth Confer- 
ence is needed.” This was the judgment of the 
Anglican Communion Committee at Lambeth in 
1948, a brief six years ago. That committee urged 
that between successive Lambeth Conferences there 
should be a Congress of representative bishops, 
priests and laity of all 328 dioceses of our commun- 
ion. It was believed that this would “deepen the fel- 
lowship of the Anglican Communion, provide the 
opportunity for closer collaboration on larger issues 
of policy and development, and be of great educa- 
tional value to the clergy and laity.”’ The main pur- 
pose was defined as “witness to our common faith, 
and conference on matters of common interest.” 

What the Lambeth Congress of 1948 hoped for, 
the Episcopal Church in the United States has made 
possible by its invitation to metropolitans, bishops, 
clergy and laity to come to Minneapolis from August 
4 to 18. The Anglican Congress is not convened by 
supreme authority but by simple invitation and its 
conclusions will not be understood as commands but 
rather as movements of freedom since the Congress 
is not a legislative body and all the national churches 
of the Anglican Communions are autonomous. 

The general theme of this “spiritual parliament” 
will be “The Call of God and the Anglican Commun- 
ion,’ a theme surely comprehensive and reflecting 
the tremendous importance of the many issues fac- 
ing the Church around the world. It suggests also 
the God-centeredness such deliberations must take. 

The Program Committee of the Congress is con- 
cerned that the Congress shall not duplicate the 
meeting of the World Council of Churches meeting 
in Evanston later in August. The task of the Angli- 
can Congress is to answer our own family questions: 
What is the mission of our Communion today, and 
how can we best carry out that mission? There are 
four sub-heads: Our Vocation, Our Worship, Our 
Message, and Our Work. 

As to Vocation the Church is called to worship, 
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to work, and to witness as a Church with its mar 
of unity, holiness, Catholicity and apostolicity. In, 
changing society it must take account of the chag ; 
lenges of materialism and Communism. It must facy , 
resurgent religions like Islam, spreading so rapidf| , 
in some areas. What contribution does God expect 4 ; 
us as we follow our Vocation? What is the relevanc ‘ 
of our Vocation to the world today ? The Archbishag , 
of Canterbury has written that “The Anglican tre}; 
dition holds by the appeal to history, to spiritua}, 
immediacy, and to reason. It looks for the grace ¢ 
Christ as it is received through the Church’s minis 
try and Sacraments, as it is received in personal ex 
perience, as it is received through a faithful honest 
of thought and integrity of life. ... what creates f] 
unity of our Communion is that in its formularie 
it holds all three together and frankly submits all t 
the rule of Holy Scripture.’’ Minneapolis shoul’ | 
serve to make us realize afresh the strength of ou) 
vocation. Thankful we surely must be but with |! 
thanksgiving balanced by self-criticism lest we fa 
to employ our gifts as penitent and faithful stewards} | 

On the second subject of “Our Worship” the Cor. 
gress will be considering one of the basic unifying, 
factors in our Communion. Our fellowship is a cros4. 
section of humanity cutting across boundaries whic 4 | 
normally divide mankind. No longer is it simply || 
group of English speaking churches. But our Boog. 
of Common Prayer, translated into many tongues} 
provides a center for our loyalty and brotherhood) 
The fact that there are many Anglican forms of thaq 
Book of Common Prayer has not lessened our funda} 
mental loyalty to the major principles of our ordered 
worship. Here we see the application of one of thd 
distinctive marks of Anglicanism: the applicatiom 
of its way of worship in terms understood by thi 
people of each nation and culture. 

Perhaps the greatest diversity of approach a 
Minneapolis will be with respect to “Our Message.'| 
Delegates will naturally tend to consider that mes 
sage in terms of the existential situation most famil 
lar to them. At the same time our world has bees 
drawn to unity of concern through economic, socias 
and political upheavals. The race problem, for exam: 


ple, is a common problem, no longer evident simply 


in our country or in India. The Church must face i- 
everywhere. 

_The section on “Our Message” includes the indi. 
vidual, the home, education, race, State, work, serv: 
ice, national movements, international relations: al 
this is a part of the concern of the Church as she 


tries to relate her message to the world in which her} 
members live. | 


The final topic for study and discussion will relate | 


to “Our Work.” This is of extreme and immediate 
importance to us all. In this sphere much can be 
gained through exchange of means and methods and 


by collaboration in the Strategy of the missionary) 


work of the Church. There will be specific study of 
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organization and methods in rural work, urban work, 
social service, Christian education, evangelism. At- 
tention will be given to the role of the laity where we 
/need to show much more strength than is the case. 

_ Avery full program for ten brief days! The scope 
of the program will make heavy demands on all who 
‘attend. Present indications are that approximately 
six hundred delegates will be registered and this 
reflects the tremendous interest in the occasion. We 
/may take joy in our own host church for this Con- 
gress will be the first representative gathering of 
our world-wide communion ever to be held outside 
‘the British Isles. Our hope for the future shall gain 
' strength as we meet together. 


2 me 


World Council of Churches 


| 


- as writer of this editorial—one of the appointed 
delegates of the Episcopal Church to the World 
Council Assembly which is to meet in Evanston this 
coming August—after making an address recently 
' which was designed to stimulate interest in this 
event, was honored by a frank comment by a mem- 
ber of the listening audience. It ran, in effect, as fol- 
lows: “Quite interesting! But why should I, a lay- 
man in a small parish, get excited about the World 
Council of Churches? I don’t mind if a small fraction 
_of my pledge to the Church goes for its support. I can 
see the value of a meeting of church leaders from 
-around the world as they share their insights and 
compare methods of promoting the Christian cause. 
Conferences of experts in a science or business or a 
concern for human welfare are common enough. But 
the ordinary citizen is not involved until the results 
touch him as an individual in his home environment. 
Judging by your preview of the World Council As- 
sembly, only those who actually attend will be much 
influenced by it. On the local scene we shall still see 
four separate church spires crowding each other on 
the village square and a score of denominations com- 
peting for membership in our cities. I have a hard 
enough task trying to live up to the demands of the 
Christian life as my own Episcopal Church confronts 
me with the Gospel. My Presbyterian neighbor prob- 
ably feels the same way in his church. Show us how 
we can get together—particularly how Presbyteri- 
ans and Methodists, to name no others, could be per- 
suaded to become Episcopalians (!)—and I might 
get excited. But a vague thing called the Ecumenical 
Movement leaves me cold.” 

The World Council of Churches, it may be said at 
once, may not produce marvels of church union as 
between competing denominations on our town 
square. The word “churches” in its title means what 
it says. Each “church” is left free to remain isola- 
tionist so far as its internal life is concerned. In fact, 
little, if any, pressure will be forthcoming at Evans- 
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Catholic for Every Truth of God—Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


ton for immediate mergers of independent com- 
munions. The primary concern of the World Council 
lies elsewhere—in clarifying the common witness 
which the people of God, of whatever name, are 
called upon to exhibit to the world. 

The main theme which has been chosen for the 
Evanston Assembly’s deliberations is “Christ, the 
Hope of the World.” A preparatory pamphlet, the 
product of years of work on the part of representa- 
tive theologians from all the major Christian com- 
munions, is to form the basis of the Assembly’s 
discussions. It brings into the open the fact—plain 
to read in city and town in America, as through- 
out the world—that the Christian faith today is 
involved in a war against gigantic rivals. Com- 
munist atheism is one obvious enemy. But other 
enemies, equally threatening, confront us at home. 
The World Council will discuss, for example, such 
rival faiths, falling within the general category of 
secularism, as Scientific Humanism and even Demo- 
cratic Humanism. Separately, or jointly, these sym- 
bolize a faith in man in place of God. 

The intricate and baffling problem of church unity 
as between churches is one thing. Those who are 
worried about premature unity projects can rest con- 
tent that the World Council will not precipitate 
crises. But does God call us to no other task than 
the preservation of our particular inheritance of 
divine grace? Are isolationism and separateness our 
primary vocation? May He not demand of us instead 
that we join with His children throughout the world 
in their and our common tasks of evangelism and of 
confronting together “the principalities and powers 
and spiritual hosts of wickedness in high places” 
which are the declared enemies of Christ. Surely, 
these enemies do not consist of members of other 
Christian communions, however much we may think 
they lack our Church polity or our forms of worship. 

Seen against the background of the flaming ram- 
parts of our world under judgment, the concerns of 
the Gospel of Christ which we share with God’s 
people of other communions far outnumber our dif- 
ferences. First things do come first. The World 
Council will remind us of these. Evangelism has al- 
ready been mentioned. Other topics for mutual dis- 
cussion will be our common Christian witness as 
citizens at home and on the international scene, our 
wrestling with the problem of race relations, and, by 
way of a novelty introduced into ecumenical discus- 
sion for the first time, the call to the laity of all 
churches to take their full share in the life of the 
people of God as they witness to the Gospel. 

To emerge from isolationism of whatever kind is 
uncomfortable and costing. Churches find it no easier 
than do nations or individuals. But this is the sacri- 
fice which the Holy Spirit is clearly asking of us 
in a day of global earthquake. God is gathering His 
scattered flocks to prepare for the coming of His 
kingdom. We dare not be absent. 


Krhre 0. Mee 


PART I 


UR diocese was named Yunkwei, 
as it took in all the territory 

- of two provinces, Yunnan and Kwei- 
chow, in Southwest China. Yunnan 
is in the west while Kweichow is 
in the east. Work was almost equally 
divided between these two provinces, 
half of the colleagues being stationed 
in Kweichow under the charge of the 
newly appointed archdeacon. 

The Communist forces were sweep- 
ing from east to west in the Fall 
of 1949; soon Kweichow was under 
the claws of the Red and fenced off 
by his Iron Curtain. We in Kunming, 
Yunnan, the see city of our diocese, 
were entirely cut off from our feilow 
workers in Kweichow. Rumors spread 
like wildfire, thousands were im- 
prisoned, and hundreds brutally 
massacred in the cities and towns of 
Kweichow. Day in and day out, we 
all went out in the daytime, trying to 
make some contacts with our workers 
in Kweichow by means of telegrams 
or radiograms, and at night we 
gathered together in the Diocesan 
House and prayed for them. But it 
was all fruitless and hopeless! 

Almost two months went by and 
we had not had a word from any 
one of our workers. Whether they 
were living or dead was the biggest 
question. If still alive, what could 
we do for them? Anxiety piled up 
daily! At last, on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1949, I called an emergency 
meeting of the members of the Dioc- 
esan Standing Committee. The main 
subject on the agenda was the work 

.and the workers in Kweichow. With 
a heavy heart, every member of the 
committee came to the meeting but, 
with the help of God, a wise reso- 
lution was unanimously passed that 
a Yunkwei office be established in 
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The Author 


Hongkong, a British colony, from 
where our workers in Kweichow 
might be contacted. As discussion 
went on, more serious problems were 
raised one by one. Rumors and 
stories had been circulated that the 
first action of the Communist regime 
would be to decentralize the Church 
organizations and localize the ecclesi- 
astical authorities; that English 
would be forbidden to be used, and 
that funds or financial assistance 
from abroad would be cut off, etc. 
To cope with this delicate and 
complicated situation, whether true 
or false, and also with a view to 
the possibility of the turning over of 
the Yunnan provincial government 
to the Communists, it was decided 
that a competent representative, and 
Chinese, should be chosen, one who 
had an intimate knowledge of the 
characteristics and problems of each 
individual worker and was capable 
of making connections in Hongkong 
so as to send assistance to our 
workers, and who also had the knowl- 
edge of our Yunkwei patrons abroad. 
(I had decided that in this time 
of emergency I should remain in 
order to give peace and consolation 
to our colleagues. I had written and 
asked the House of Bishops in China 
for permission to be absent from its 
called emergency meeting to be held 
in Shanghai first part of December.) 
Going over the whole list of work- 
ers for a possible candidate for this 
important and complicated post in 
Hongkong, we found none except 
myself and, possibly, my wife, who 
was not a paid worker and, there- 
fore, the Diocesan Standing Com- 
mittee had no right to send her. But 
after much discussion, one member 
moved that my wife, whether the 
committee had the right or not, be 
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requested to go down to Hongkong 
and establish the Yunkwei office 


there, for the sake of the work and 


the workers. With much hesitation, 
I let the proposal be seconded and 
passed. 


After the meeting, the request was — 


presented to my wife. She unhesi- 


tatingly turned it down flat, saying, 


“In the time of emergency, aS was 


true many times in the Second War, 


my husband and I have always been 
separated. This time we have decided 


to remain together for better or for 


worse, and we will stay together. 


Please get somebody else!” I was — 


then on the horns of a dilemma, 
much confused, and did not know 
what to do. For the sake of God’s 
work and the workers, I felt it was 
my duty to ask her to go, as she 
was the one person in the whole 
diocese qualified to render that com- 
plicated and important service. On 
the other hand, in a time that was so 
uncertain and critical—no one could 
foretell what would be next—lI per- 
sonally agreed with her on staying 
together. I was indeed at the cross- 
roads, particularly when she was so 
determined that no one could even 
discuss the subject before or with 
her. In my bewilderment, I asked 
all concerned to pray more about it. 

This unhappy situation worried 
her a great deal, so much that at 
night her old illness, asthma, came 
back to her. She had to stay in bed 
resting, but was really restless. While 
annoyed at me and the members of 
the standing committee, she was a 
devout woman and prayed for her 
recovery and God’s guidance in this 
muddle. Three days later, her asthma 
was gone and she was on her feet 
again. Looking rather happy in the 
bright morning sunshine, she com- 
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The first bishop to be 
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jaented, “T guess I have to listen to 
‘rod rather than my own wish, but 
ehis is the last service and there is 


&n any emergency!” 

' “This illustrates,” I said, “that 
(vith man it is impossible to change 
| ee mind, but not with God.” 

\ So she began to pack while I 
‘vent out to make reservations. At 
19:00 a.m., on December 3, I was at 
Vhe ticket office and found that all 
‘ickets for the flights on December 4 


| The author, now a refugee in the 
| U.S., is a bishop of the Holy Catholic 
) Church in China, educated in Episco- 
) pal schools there and ordained in the 
| U.S. after study at the University of 
! Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia 
‘ Divinity School. Elected a bishop in 
| his homeland in 1947, he came to 
| California for his consecration. He 
* returned to China and was hard at 
\ work organizing his diocese when the 
Communists took over. The story he 
* tells is published by Morehouse-Gor- 
i ham Company of New York. 


thad been sold. Just when I was 
about to decide to get tickets for her 
and Joy Ann, our daughter in Kun- 
a aing: for the next flight on Decem- 
‘ber 6, two men came in and expressed 
Itheir deep regret for the necessity 
‘of postponing their flight to Hong- 
ikong. The booking authority con- 
sented and happily turned over the 
Sal to me. 

| So the next day my wife and 
daughter flew down to Hongkong. 
This proved to be the last commercial 
plane. After that, the military au- 
thorities in Kunming seized every 
plane, both commercial and military, 
for their own use. 


d by the Chinese Communists relates his experiences 


UNNI 


By QUENTIN K. Y. HUANG 


Five days later, on December 9, 
Lu Han, Governor of Yunnan, sur- 
rendered himself to the Communist 
regime. It was only by the providence 
of God that my wife left, and left 
in time. Her departure, at the time 
a “black cat” to us, later turned out 
to be a great blessing of God. (“Black 
cat” in China means misfortune and 
poverty, as one of the Chinese say- 
ings states, “Cats brings poverty, 
while dogs bring prosperity.”) By 
the grace of God, my escape later 
was made much easier! 

O God, how mysteriously Thou 
didst prepare and work for the care 
and protection of Thy unworthy 
servants! 

(Before the month was out, Bishop 
Huang was arrested by the Com- 
munists on false charges and im- 
prisoned in a wooden cage, six by 
eight feet, with 17 other persons. 
It was almost two months before his 
trial, related here, began.) 

For the first seven weeks there 
was no trial held at all. This was 
called the study and self-examination 
period during which, on one hand, 
cases were allotted to Communist 
judges for investigation. Most of 
these were high school and college 
students under the direction and 
supervision of a few Communist 
judges, formerly trained in Yenan, 
Shensi (the Red Capital between 
1934 and 1949) or elsewhere, and 
were directly responsible to the 


Ministry of Public Safety of the. 
On the other 


Communist regime. 
hand, the prisoners were busy study- 
ing the Communist books, writing 
book reports and reviews, discussing 
and writing their autobiographies 
and confessions again and again. 
Autobiographies and confessions 
were collected and studied carefully 


AN TELL 


by the authorities of the Self- 
Salvation Association. Comments 
were written on the back of each 
paper and they were then turned over 
to the assigned judge. Only after all 
this were our long-hoped-for trials 
started! 

Trials were divided into two 
classes; the unimportant cases were 
tried in the afternoon while the 
serious were at night. For the after- 
noon trials, each judge was assigned 
a small room outside the inner gate 
of the jail proper. The judge called 
his assigned prisoners one by one 
for trial. Sometimes a teacher was 
tried by one of his students; at other 
times, a manager of an institution 
or bank was tried by one of his 
subordinates. As a rule, judges were 
very friendly, cordial, and courteous 
to the accused, sometimes so much so 
that their artificiality was not hard to 
detect. 

The judge sat down on one side 
of a desk in the room and the one 
being brought to trial was often 
asked to sit down on the other side. 
Not infrequently, cigarettes were 
offered to the accused if he was a 
smoker. They were so friendly and 
congenial that once in a while, de- 
ceived by their attitude, a prisoner 
took advantage and argued with the 
judge, sometimes even scolding him 
or beating on the desk between them. 
No matter what the accused might 
do, the judge always remained calm 
and friendly externally. However, the 
truth was—as we later found out— 
that one prisoner, because of his an- 
ger at the judge, was chained with a 
heavy leg chain and another, for 
scolding his judge, was shifted to 
another jail at night for disciplinary 
purposes. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Conversation 
Between Trains 


By MARIA F. SULZBACH 


Profile of internationally known Swiss theologian, Karl Barth, 
a singularly happy, uninhibited person who has more than once 
landed in hot water trying to remain a political non-partisan. 


OR most foreigners who visit 

Switzerland the old city of Basel 
on the Rhine has usually meant a 
short stop-over between two trains. 
If they were very artistically minded 
they sometimes would prolong their 
stay to look at the famous Holbeins 
at the museum. For the last twenty 
years they have had another motive 
for skipping trains; to chat, if he 
had time for them, with world famous 
theologian Karl Barth. 

Like many other great men, Barth 
is a kindly, simple, unassuming per- 
son. He receives all his callers, simple 
students and celebrities alike, with 
great warmth and makes them feel 
as if he had nothing else to do but 
to answer their questions. 

Barth lives not far from Basel 
University in a modest two-story red 
sandstone house surrounded by a 
small garden studded with rose 
bushes. The street has the appropri- 
ate name “Pilgrim’s Road” (Pilger- 
strasse). On the first floor two rooms 
are set apart for his work. Both of 
them are lined with books from floor 
to ceiling. They are used by his faith- 
ful friend and assistant, Charlotte 
von Kirschbaum, who has worked for 
him since the early thirties. 

Barth was born in Switzerland in 
1886. Having finished his studies in 
1913 he was appointed pastor of the 
Swiss Reformed Church in the tiny 
village of Safenwil not far from the 
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German frontier. Perhaps it was 
World War I, which shook even the 
foundations of a sleepy Swiss village, 
that made him reread and rethink 
the New Testament and in particular 
the Epistle to the Romans. By the 
end of the war he had written a book 
on the subject. His was a big manu- 
script and no publisher wanted to 
take the risk of publishing such an 
ambitious work, whose author was a 
young and obscure minister. The pub- 
lication was finally financed through 
the help of Rudolf Pestalozzi, a 
wealthy industrialist and a friend of 
Karl Barth. That was in 1919. A 
completely rewritten second edition 
appeared in 1921. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the 
passion which permeates Barth’s 
Epistle to the Romans. It struck 
the tired post-war world like an ex- 
ploding bomb-shell and became at 
once a theological best-seller. As 
against the cold study of biblical 
exegesis here was a young thinker 
who had nothing but contempt for 
the then popular form of rationalized 
Christianity for which Jesus Christ 
was just a good man who had 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The publication of this arti- 
cle does not indicate endorsement on the part 
of this mayazine of the theology of Dr. Barth. 
This personality study appears here because 
Karl Barth’s writings and teachings have pro- 
duced a world-wide impact. 


pointed the way for 
world a better place to live in. Barth 
had taken up the fight against all 


that 19th century liberal Protestant- 
im- | 


ism stood for. He was the 
passioned prophet of a God-centered 


making our |) 


Christianity. Christianity, so he re- | 


minded his readers, stands and falls 
on the belief that Jesus was nothing 


less than true God and true man; | 


that he came on earth not to make | 


us happy, but to save us, and that 


each of us has the continual responsi- | 


bility of accepting or rejecting God’s 
grace, not as a human but a a divine 
possibility. 

Barth’s angry attack on the self- 
righteous Christianity of the preced- 
ing period was greeted enthusi- 
astically by the disillusioned post-war 
Europe of the twenties. The hitherto 
obscure country parson was asked to 


join the theological department of : 


the University of Goettingen. A few 
years later he became a member of 
the famous theological faculty of the 
University of Bonn. 

Barth has always been a fighter. 
There are many Europeans today, 
not just theologians or admirers of 
his, who think of Barth as one of 
the few virile, upright and undaunted 
personalities of our time. 
often got himself into hot water for 
trying to remain a political non- 
partisan. “A good Christian,” says 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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WHAT THE YOUNGER 
| GENERATION IS ASKING 
ith Answers by Dora Chaplin 


Spokesman 


Wear Dora Chaplin: 

\ In our parish recently we had a 
Joung People’s Day. We had some 
uilks and a question period after- 
pards, but I didn’t get a chance to 
‘et my question answered. One of 
he speakers kept mentioning that 
ach of us should be a “Spokesman 
or God.” I have thought about this 
1) lot. My religion means a lot to me, 
(put I find it hard to talk about tt. 
‘Jo you think this is wrong, and how 
lan I be a “Spokesman?” P.S. A boy 
i know wants know the same thing 
io he has added his name to this 
metter. 


j 


. 


Mary T. (16 years) 
Tom K. (16% years) 
Michigan 


*Dear Mary and Tom: 

| I think your question is answered 
yoest in a prayer we often say to- 
jgether in Church—that is, A General 
jThanksgiving, on page 19 of the 
'Prayer Book. Here we read “that 
four hearts may be unfeignedly thank- 
Iful; and that we show forth thy 
‘praise not only with our lips, but in 
jour lives ...’ You will see there 
‘the suggestion that there are two 
‘ways of being a “Spokesman for 
'God.” 

Not everyone has the same gifts, 
sand even those who find it easy to 
‘speak about their faith sometimes 
serve God best by keeping silent. At 
other times it is absolutely necessary 
‘for us to speak up, for we are deny- 
‘ing Christ if we refuse to do so. 
| Let me try to give you some illus- 
trations: Have you ever had some- 
one so enthusiastic about an idea 
or a project that they condition you 
against it by talking of it continu- 
ally? If they had only let you alone, 
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you think, you may have come around 
to take an interest in it by yourself. 
We must guard against hurting the 
cause of Christianity that way, espe- 
cially when we are among people who 
have had unhappy religious experi- 
ence. When the Prayer Book speaks 
of “showing forth praise in our 
lives” it is really talking about the 
language of relationship. This is one 
of the deep and sure ways of helping 
others to understand the love of God. 
(Of course, through cruelty and un- 
kindness we can also deny it through 
wrong relationship.) Some _ people 
have been so badly hurt that telling 
them in words is no use to them. 
God uses Christians to act in His 
way first, and then the lost or puzzled 
people begin to wonder. They see 
sincerity and they see people caring 
for them without any desire for 
reward, and they begin to ask within 
themselves, “I wonder what the 
power is behind that life?” (Or, if 
you want more modern language, 
“What makes him tick?’’) Slowly 
they are drawn into the Church. I 
knew a little boy born in a con- 
centration camp who had had many 
terrible things happen to him. When 
he arrived in this country he told 
his Christian sponsors very firmly, 
“T don’t want to hear anything about 


A. Devaney, Ine: Nay: 


God or Church,” and they were wise 
enough not to force religious words 
on him until he was ready. After 
some long time he knew enough about 
people who cared for him to realize 
there was Someone behind it all, and 
slowly he was drawn into their ways 
of worship. 

Even when we do not find it easy 
to speak of God, there are times when 
we must do so. Among others, there 
will be those occasions when we hear 
untrue accusations against Chris- 
tianity, and we shall often find people 
who have very strange notions 
(sometimes completely childish ones) 
about the Church. It is our duty to 
learn to “defend the faith” as well 
as we can. We shall not be able to 
do this unless we take the trouble 
to find out what we believe and why. 
Every Christian should study his 
Bible and the faith and practice of 
his Church, otherwise, especially as 
he grows older, there will be plenty 
of clever people who can out-talk 
him. This is one reason why good 
discussion groups in Young People’s 
Fellowships are helpful. Do you ever 
discuss these matters in yours? If 
we equip ourselves in this way we 
can praise with our lips as well as 
our lives, and you will be surprised 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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APARTHEID... (Segregation) 
South Africa Dilemma 


VERYONE knows that the only 

real issue in South Africa is the 
‘native question”. But most people 
there do not like discussing it much. 
It is either too embarrassing or too 
explosive or both. And what makes 
it worse is that the United Party 
supporters (Moderates), who are 
mostly urbanites and industrialists, 
do not know the Africans, apart from 
their house-girl, who is usually barely 
literate. 

The Nationalists (i.e. most, though 
not all, of the Afrikaners) know the 
‘native’ much better than the U. P.’s 
do, but they know the rural ‘native’, 
who is still very primitive. Neither 
party knows, nor likes to acknowledge 
the existence of, the educated Afri- 
can. Of course, he is in a tiny 
minority, but he is a growing force 
in Church and State and to ignore 
his existence is plain silly. 

There are two ways of dealing with 
him: (1) to plan for this ultimate 
containment, if not abolition (this is 
the Nationalist way) ; (2) to acknowl- 
edge him and give him scope (the 
Liberal Party way). There is also a 
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third way, which is not dealing at all: 
letting him drift (this is the U. P. 
way).The U. P. has taked much about 
the necessity of ‘integration of the 
native’, but its plans for doing so 
are so nebulous as to be non-existent. 

The Liberal Party way is bound to 
lead, in the end, to political integra- 
tion and the Liberals are realists 
enough to understand it. The U. P. 
still reflects the feelings of 95 per 
cent of Europeans (“Political inte- 
gration? Never!’’) and so is left with 
a reluctant acceptance of a policy of 
drift which will end at the same non- 
acceptable goal. 

What then of the Nationalists’ 
way? It has been clearly outlined by 
Prime Minister Daniel F. Malan in 
his famous letter to the Rev. John 
Piersma in Michigan. (Mr. Piersma, 
minister in charge of the Oakdale 
Park Christian Reformed Church, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., wrote Dr. Malan 
seeking his point of view in the 
South African segregation problem. 
The prime minister replied in a much- 
publicized report.) His boasts of what 
has been done for the ‘native’ can be 


safely ignored. Figures can be made 
to support any case, and other figures 
which might spoil such a case—the 
comparative figures spent on educa- 
tion for Europeans and Africans, the 
real situation in native housing, the 
amount contributed by Africans in 
poll tax, and the total economic value 
of the cheap native labor provided by 
the African—can be quietly left out. 

What is significant in Dr. Malan’s 


letter is that it envisages almost en-— 
tirely the rural African, and the 


African ‘intellectual’ is again simply 


ignored—and with good reason—for ~ 
lying back of the letter are the bills — 


passed, or about to be passed, by the 


Nationalist government. The most 


contentious is the Black Spots Bill, 
moving 60,000 Africans from an area 
four miles out of Johannesburg to an 
area eight or even twelve miles out, 
but this is only an example of a 
wider policy. 

The Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. 
Verwoerd, the most hated minister 
in the government, steadily refuses 
to give freehold rights to Africans 
evicted under this bill, except in 
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ie big towns, and violently oppose 
ny steps which will give the Africans 
‘ny roots except in the reserves. 
Vhen last year a big mine owner, 
| Ir. H. Oppenheimer, urged the build- 
ag of family compounds for African 
nine workers, Dr. Verwoerd rejected 
ne suggestion brusquely. He prefers 
| fluid labor force of men who work 
fn enforced celibacy for nine months 
i the year on the mines and then 
eturn to the country for three—a 
“iractice which leads to restlessness 
tnd immorality. 
| This, at any rate, is the nearest 
as the Nationalists can get to their 
ream of ‘total apartheid’ (policy of 
Separation). Dr. Malan’s Church, it 
‘ught to be remembered, has officially 
urged total apartheid, however im- 
)practical, and has even declared that 
/artial apartheid leads to injustice to 
the African, as of course it does. 
# All Nationalist legislation can be 
tinderstood as aiming at the maxi- 
‘num apartheid that is practicable. 
“Che most serious, from a long-term 
doint of view, is the Bantu Educa- 
‘ion Bill, passed last year. It is based 


on the Eiselen Report of 1939, and 
anyone wishing to understand Na- 
tionalist policy must read that report. 
Dr. Verwoerd, presenting it in the 
House, made no attempt to conceal 
the fact that it was designed to “fit 
the native for his subordinate place 
in society.” 
Hence its provisions: 


HM The increase of facilities to edu- 
cate Africans up to “standard” (bare 
literacy, enough to do manual work 
or take errand boy jobs). Education 
beyond that would be limited to the 
bare minimum necessary to staff 
native schools, provide native nurses, 
and as many clerks and typists, as 
the modest expansion of African in- 
dustries and institutions will require 
—to be paid for by Africans them- 
selves. 


@ The separation of Africans into 
their old language-groups, with, at 
present, the incredible provision that 
a child shall speak the language of 
its father, not its mother. The ejec- 
tion of Africans from the two uni- 
versities that at present still allow 
a modest, and carefully controlled, 
race mixture, without any real pros- 
pect of equal facilities being offered 
as an alternative. 


@ The reduction, if not elimination, 
of the influence of non-Afrikaner 
(i.e. ‘liberal’) missionaries. 

No missions will be allowed to put 
up new schools anywhere, even to 
replace in new areas those which 
have been rendered useless in the old 
by movements of population. Mission 
sites, when granted, now have clauses 
attached to the lease which empower 
the Minister of Native Affairs to 
cancel it at once if in his opinion 
the clergyman concerned is influ- 
encing his congregation against the 
government, which does not neces- 
sarily mean taking part in politics. 

There has even been talk in the 
House of the advisability (from the 
Nationalist point of view) of for- 
bidding European missionaries to 
live in native areas at all. It must be 
remembered that in the Suppression 
of Communism Act any ‘incitement’ of 
the African can be interpreted as 
‘Communistic’ and lead to imprison- 
ment. 

What is so curious in all this legis- 
lation is that so many of the Afri- 
kaners themselves are devout Calvin- 
istic Christians and see this policy 
of “as much apartheid as we can 
wangle” as the fulfilling of a Chris- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


In an atmosphere of riots, violence and seething tension (l.), the Church (r.) has a soothing influence 
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Step by Step 


How your church can raise 
the money needed for a 
new building or for major 
improvements— 

the method experienced 
fund raisers have proved 
will succeed 


RAISING 
MONEY 
for CHURCH 
BUILDING 
PROJECTS 


by Arthur 


Here are complete 
details of the meth- 
od experienced fund 
raisers—w orking 
with churches of all 
sizes and situations 
—have proved to be 
the one best way to 
raise _ substantial 
amounts of money. 


MR. LUMLEY, who has spent years 
in conducting fund campaigns him- 
self, shows 


How to set up a time schedule 
How to organize personnel 
How to prepare pledge cards 
and other printed materials 
How to do the many tasks that 
are essential to success. 


Tested, effec- 
tive techniques 
that you can use 
to raise money 
for your church. 


$2 at all 
bookstores 


ABINGDON 
PRESS 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Luminous Disclosures 


By EDMUND FULLER 


NEW BOOK by Paul Tillich al- 
ways is a notable event. 


> Love, Power, and Justice. By Paul 
Tillich. Oxford University Press. 128 


pp. $2.50. 


Frankly, this is rather concen- 
trated going. It is not as readable 
as The Shaking of the Foundations. 
Professor Tillich discusses love, 
power, and justice in terms of on- 
tology, that is, of being. Those who 
have read The Courage To Be will 
find this new book closely related in 
concept. 

The difficulties in it should not 
deter anyone deeply concerned with 
these problems, even if he has a min- 
imum of formal philosophical-theo- 
logical equipment (as I do). Among 
puzzling pages which demand to be 


“yead; re-read, « and» pondered; .there 


are wonderfully luminous disclosures. 

“Hither love is something other 
than emotion or the Great Command- 
ment is meaningless.” 

“Politics and power politics are 
one and the same thing. There are 
no politics without power, neither in 
a democracy nor in a dictatorship... 
Unfortunately, however, the term 
‘power politics’ is used for a special 
type of politics, namely that in which 
power is separated from justice and 
love, and is identified with compul- 
sion.” 

“One could say that constructive 
social ethics are impossible as long 
as power is looked at with distrust 
and love is reduced to its emotional 
or ethical quality.” 

Through a wrong leniency ‘‘a per- 
son may be driven towards a thor- 
oughly criminal career. This means 
that he has received neither justice 
nor love, but injustice, covered by 
sentimentality.” 

“.. it is not compulsion that is 
unjust, but a compulsion which de- 
stroys the object of compulsion in- 
stead of working toward its fulfil- 
ment.” 

I cannot quote even a significant 
portion of the readily accessible 
riches of the book. The thesis by 
which Professor Tillich establishes 
the unity of love, power, and justice 
is too complex to summarize. I close 
with one final quotation: 


“Love must destroy what is agains 
love, but not him who is the bearer 
of that which is against love. For as 
a creature, he remains a power of 
being or a creation of love. But the 
unity of his will is destroyed, he is 
thrown into a conflict with himself! 
the name of which is despair, mythe+ 
logically speaking, hell. Dante was 
right when he called even hell a crea- 
tion of the divine love.” 


This reminds me of the fact thaty 


last year I recommended a moder 
blank verse edition, complete, of The: 
Divine Comedy. At that time I was) 
not acquainted with Dorothy Sayers’: 
marvellous translation and exposi- 
tion of the Inferno, to which I feel: 
I must call your attention. 


> Dante: The Divine Comedy: I. 
Hell. Transl. & ed. by Dorothy L. 
Sayers. Penguin Classics. (Paper): 
346 pp. 65¢. 


You’ll never get a better sixty-five 
cents worth than this. Any large 
bookstore could get it for you. In her 
wonderfully breezy rhymed transla- 
tion (which she argues is far more 
faithful to the original than the 


pompous effect of most blank verse: 


versions) she will give you a rare 
reading experience. In her superb 
historical-critical-biographical Intro- 
duction, and the copious interpretive 


notes appended to each canto you. 


will find yourself reading a brilliant 


piece of Christian apologetics. She: 


has restored this work to the modern 
mind which has tended to relegate 
it to mediaevalism. I must acknowl- 
edge, as does she, some priority in 
this latter respect to Charles Wil- 
liams’ The Figure of Beatrice. Hap- 
pily, Miss Sayers is at work on the 
Purgatory and Paradise, completing 
the Comedy. 


>What Is the Priesthood? A Book 


on Vocation. By John V. Butler and | 


W. Norman Pittenger. 


Morehouse. 
211 pp. $3.00. ; 


The best brief summation of this | 
fine book is from the Foreword by | 
Bishop Bayne: “It is written for the | 


enquirer, primarily—for the student | 


examining his own nature, or the 
layman impatient for some clearer 
sign of vocation—yet it will help men 
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Jove, Power, and Justice. Paul Tillich. 
4 Oxford. $2.50. 

jante: Hell. Tr. & Ed. by Dorothy L. 
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) he Confidential Clerk. T. S. Eliot. Har- 
H court. $3.00. 
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aints In Hell. Gilbert Cesbron. Double- 

# day. $3.75. 

4 ihristology of the Later Fathers. E. R. 
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i Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 
nn 


Bruce. 


“Yong-ordained, as it helped me, by 
he clear and swift strokes by which 
“the classic form of the priesthood is 


1 The Christian Hope and the Task 
of the Church. Harper. $5.00. 


') This is an official publication em- 
“anating from the World Council of 
/Churches, preparatory to the Evans- 
‘ton Second Assembly convening in 
oo It contains six ecumenical 
surveys and the Report of the As- 
tsembly prepared by the Advisory 
Commission on the Main Theme 1954. 
8 These papers are: 

| “Faith and Order—Our Oneness 
‘in Christ and Our Disunity in 
Churches.” “Hyvangelism—tThe Mis- 
“sion of the Church to Those Outside 
“Her Life.” “International Affairs— 
“Christians in the Struggle for World 
(Community. ” “Intergroup Relations 
'—The Church Amid Racial and Eth- 
ynic Tensions.’’ “The Beatby the 
» Christian in His Vocation.” 

' Obviously this is an important 
‘book for the attention of Christians. 


| > Meditations In His Presence. By 
1 James W. Kennedy. Seabury. 245 pp. 
| $3.25. 


This is described as ‘‘a devotional 
‘companion to the Church year.” Dr. 
F Kennedy has written meditations and 
‘interpretive comments upon the Col- 
‘lects, Epistles, and Gospels over the 
whole scope of the Prayer Book. 
. These are suitable for use in the 
| services of worship, as he has used 
them at Christ Church, Lexington, 
Ky., over the past six years, or for 
private reading. They are of no more 
than two-minutes’ duration in any 
case. Clergy and laity alike will find 
them moving and illuminating. 


> Each One Teach One: Frank Lau- 
bach. By Marjorie Medary. Long- 
mans. 227 pp. $3.00. 
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A fascinating biography of Lau- 
bach and an explanation of his extra- 
ordinary world-wide mission of 
Christianity and literacy. It is valu- 
able from the aspects of Christian 
missions, international problems, 
racial relations, education, and as a 
portrait of one of the rare human 
beings of our times. Frank Laubach 
is one of that chosen few who do not 
believe in impossibility. 


Christian Science, Spiritism, Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, Mormonism, 
Seventh Day Adventism, and others. 


> The Huguenot. By Donald Douglas. 
Dutton. 384 pp. $5.00. 


A book of interest both in its his- 
torical and religious aspects. It deals 
with the dispersal of the Huguenots 
in the 18th Century. The focus is 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
» Christian Deviations. By Horton ——-H_——_ 
Davies. SCM Bookclub. 126 pp. THEDER 
(AN B Stuns 
TENAFLY NJ: \ 


An interesting discussion of some 
ten cults, off-shoots, or peripheral 
groups around Christianity, some 
more directly identified with it than 
others. It sums up briefly the his- 
tories and beliefs of Theosophy, 
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A complete and well-balanced curriculum 
from Nursery through the Ninth Grade 


PREPARING FOR CONFIRMATION 


Ready, June 1954 


Course 6 is designed as background study for children of con- 
firmation age. Although written especially for sixth-grade chil- 
dren, it should, with some adaptation on the part of the teacher, 
be equally usable with fifth- or seventh-grade children in those 
parishes where confirmation comes at an earlier or later age. 


Course 6 (Junior) 


The philosophy underlying this course, is that Christian growth, rather 
than simply Christian information, must be our goal for our children. 
While the services of Morning and Evening Prayer and the Holy Com- 
munion are studied, as well as the Litany and some parts of the Offices 
of Instruction, the main emphasis is on the use of these services and 
how the Prayer Book Way of Life is the way of life for every Churchman, 
young and old. Every effort is made to help the children become familiar 
with the contents and use of the Prayer Book, and this study is related 
consistently to the lives and needs of the children. 


The course consists of a Teacher’s Guide, a Pupil’s Reader with 20 full- 
page illustrations in color, and a set of Worksheets. All of these will be 
needed if the course is used in the ways suggested by the editors. The 
Guide for Teachers helps the teacher plan the year’s work in four units: 
Morning and Evening Prayer, the Holy Communion, Life in the Church, 
Because We Are Churchmen. Many suggestions are given for study and 
activities having to do with these four subjects. 


Materials 


Course 6—Teacher’s Guide ..................222---20--------- $2.00 

Course 6—Pupil’s Reader: Stories for Young 
Ghurehnien = 8 ae ee 1.60 

Course, 6—-Worksheets 2.0252 ee. .85 
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upon those who came to make a sig- 
nificant one of the multiple contribu- 
tions to Colonial America, especially 
in the person of Apollos Rivoire, sil- 
versmith and father of Paul Revere. 


> A Half Century of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1896-1945. By 
Henry Sloane Coffin. Scribners. 261 
pp. $2.50. 


be of interest. (The first sixty years, 

from 1836, have been recorded be-- 
fore.) Its value is the greater, with. 
its tracing of trends and its sketches 
of eminent personalities, because. 
Union has seen so much of the religi- | 
ous controversy characteristic of the 
last twenty years particularly. It has” 
encompassed the considerable range 

of personalities and ideas from Nie-. 


buhr and Tillich, for instance, to- 


So great have been the contribu- 
It is one of this; 


2 Million 


1 Million 


1,847,016 2,907,932 


he Gyo? Room_ 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 
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tions of this remarkable institution 
to American religious life that Dr. 
Coffin’s informal history cannot but 


Harry F. Ward. 
country’s centers of free teaching 
and free inquiry. END 


SOUTH AFRICA DILEMMA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 
tian, missionary obligation to the 
African. 

True, ‘total apartheid’ might re- 
move some of the gross maltreatment 
of the Africans by Europeans such 
as the kind of case we had recently 
when an Afrikaner stamped and beat 
an African to death on the road in 
front of the victim’s wife because he 
did not get off the pavement quickly 
enough. 

True, perhaps the missionaries 
have sometimes equated the impart- 
ing of Christianity with the impart- 
ing of European dress. But the 
picture of ‘preserving African cul- 
ture’ which Dr. Malan and the Eiselen 
Report draw is pathetic. Ask any 
educated African what African cul- 
ture there is to preserve and he will 
tell you there are some pretty dresses 
and some spectacular dances which 
improve tourist trade but nothing 
else, unless Dr. Malan means such 
tribal customs as ritual murder. 

In the long run the Nationalists’ 
policy is bound to fail; history, 
economics and human nature are 
against it. But how long will the run 
be and what will happen in the mean- 
time? The quite remarkable self- 
discipline shown by the Africans 
during the 1952-1953 ‘Defiance Cam- 
paign’, in which men who had had no 
training in ‘passive resistance’ re- 
frained from resorting to violence 
(the much-publicized riots have a 
different explanation and _ origin) 
shows that there is a potentiality 
of controlled leadership among the 
blacks which is not to be despised. 
All responsible Africans I have met 
utterly repudiate anything like Mau- 
Mau methods, but the sit-down or 
go-slow strike is a possible weapon. 

There is very little doubt that 
there will be sporadic outbursts of 
violence among the African workers 
nor that these will be ruthlessly and 
bloodily put down by a police force 
which is really a military weapon. 


And in the meantime those who still 
believe in, and have opportunity to 
practice, racial equality will have to 
go on taking such occasions as are 
still left to bring black and white 
together in worship and discussion 
and social intercourse. 

It is truly astonishing how few 
whites in this country have ever 
sat and listened to, say, a lecture 
or a sermon from a black man. How 
astounded they are at the experience 
when they get it, and how still more 
amazed they are to hear of such 
events as the Induction of a Euro-. 
pean Minister by an African Mod- 
erator, or the appointment of an 
African Father (as in our own Com- 
munity) to be head of a mission with 
three European priests working un- 
der him. But the possibilities of such 
a witness are certain to become less 
and less frequent. Already there has 
been an attempt by the government 
authorities to interfere with a 
Roman Catholic seminary in Natal 
in which whites, coloreds and Afri- 
cans are prepared together for the 
priesthood, and popular reaction 
among Afrikaners, as evidenced bv 
the correspondence columns in Afri- 
kan newspapers, to any such inter- 
racial activity is viciously hostile. 

Most of this, naturally, plays into 
the hands, not of the ‘Communists’ 
among the blacks but of the African 
Nationalists. There are Africans, 
though not, I would say, among the 
most intelligent, who welcome the 
furthering of apartheid, as the only 
hope of speeding up self-determina- 
tion for their own people. However, 
within the last two or three months 
these African Nationalists have be- 
gun to see the delusive nature of 
such hopes, now that they have had 
time to study the Bantu Education 
Bill and to calculate its effects: self- 
determination with a ceiling imposed 
by almost total withdrawal of facili- 
ties for higher education does not, 
after all, seem such a bright prospect. 
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} But, the Church will go on; and 
4 even faintly possible that ele- 
ients within the Dutch Reformed 
yfurch may help, even if only by 
using a rift within that Church. 
4 ae calling by the DRC of a confer- 
/uce of all churches (except the 
uf oman Catholic) last year, to be fol- 
Va wed by an inter-racial conference 
' the same churches this year, is 


us SONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 
4) find that the more you try to do it, 
ut of gratitude to God, the more 


‘York of witnessing. I am sure you 
ll both eventually, in some way or 
7 ther, become “Spokesmen for God.” 


‘rom a clergyman’s wife: 
LSA mother has asked me to recom- 


teen year-old daughter that will 
‘xplain to her the position and value 


39 
. 


_ I am afraid I do not know of 
uitable reading for the sixteen year 
Id girl you mention. It seems to 
‘ne very natural 


; an answer... 
“nates, she being 
‘at an age where 
she acceptance 
of her group is so important to her, 
hand she probably feels left out. As I 
jam sure you know, more teaching is 
ione through our relationships than 
‘hrough the printed word, so if the 
‘zirl is happy in her school she would 
naturally want to become part of the 


Will you have an opportunity, or 
‘will her Rector have an opportunity, 
‘to talk to this young person? I expect 
you know “Infallible Fallacies, An 
‘Anglican reply to Roman Catholic 
Arguments,” by Some Priests of the 
Anglican Communion. This, together 
with Paul Blanchard’s “American 
Freedom and Catholic Power” 
(Beacon Press—$1.95) would be an 
excellent basis for any adult who 
wanted to counsel her. (The first book 
is published by Morehouse-Gorham 
Co. at 35¢.) 

There are several reasons why 
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What's Your Question? 


Worried about a question... 
mixed up? Why not write 
Dora Chaplin, c/o Episcopal Churchnews, 
110 N. Adams St., Richmond, Va. 


churches” in South Africa, but also 
revealed some notable cracks within 
the DRC itself. The chief paper, by 
an Afrikaner professor of theology, 
was anti-apartheid, and the sense it 
engendered of ‘a traitor in our 
midst” tended to emphasize the seri- 
ousness of the cracks. As we pray 
that these cracks may widen, to let 
in light, we ask your prayers that 
we may be faithful and unhysterical 
in our continued witness to God’s 
truth as we see it. END 


TWO-WAY SPOKESMAN 


teenagers want to change their de- 
nominations, as well as the one given 
above: It is a normal time to try 
to cut the “apron strings” binding 
them to their parents, and this often 
takes the form of taking the op- 
posite view both in politics and 
religion. Secondly, I think some of 
our young people move away because 
they are not sufficiently grounded in 
what our communion stands for. 
They see dramatized in other places 
what they do not know we already 
possess. 

While I am very skeptical about 
her “reading herself in,’ I think 
it would do no harm for her to under- 
stand through a few of the Forward 
Movement Publications pamphlets 
some of the essentials she. should 
know. For instance, do you know 
Discovering the Episcopal Church, 
12¢, The Episcopal Church, 3¢, and 
Dr. Wedel’s, The 
Holy Catholic 
Church, 15¢, all 
published by 
Forward Move- 
ment, 412 Syca- 
more Street, 
Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio? There might be others on their 
list, e.g.—Twenty Questions about 
the Episcopal Church, at 5¢ a copy. 
I am sure, however, that none of this 
will help as much as contact with 
convinced and informed people. As I 
do not know the situation, it is diffi- 
cult to advise further. The summary 
of what I am trying to convey is that 
the girl’s inclinations at the moment 
are probably being dominated more 
by the emotion than the intellect, and 
therefore, no amount of reading can 
take the place of friendship and a 
sense of belonging. END 


stumped for 


In the July 25 issue, Mrs. Chaplin 
answers a worried teen-ager’s quer- 
ies about the Cross. How does the 
Cross fit into our thinking as a sym- 
bol? Is it sacrilegious to hold money 
up to it during the Offertory, or to 
bow when it passes in procession? 


might be doing 3 of 
their friends a really 
great favor—because 
we will send to each 

a copy of EPISCOPAL 
CHURCHNEWS... thus 
providing them with 
an opportunity to get to know this 
magazine which is dedicated to serve 
the whole church. 
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And these same women can get complete 
details about the generous commissions the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in their parish can 
make by selling subscriptions to this maga- 
zine. If you want these facts check below 
and they will be mailed immediately. 


[] SEND ME THE FACTS 


NOW I CAN TELL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


Every trial was started with the 
autobiography of the accused, which 
was to be told clearly and continu- 
ously, from the time of his birth to 
that of his arrest. Any hesitation 
or reluctance in telling the story was 
taken as a sign of dishonesty or an 
attempt to hide something from the 
judge, then he would be questioned 
and cross-examined. Occasionally he 
would also be asked to repeat some- 
thing in detail or to repeat things 
over and over. Autobiography was 
followed by a long list of questions, 
prepared by the judge beforehand 
from investigations and comparative 
studies of his confessions written at 
different times or his confessions 
with the confessions of others, if in 
any way related. From the afternoon 
trial, the judge generally hoped to 
secure not so much more facts about 
the accused as facts and evidence 
against other prisoners in other jails 
who had been associated with the 
accused. This was called “the hori- 
zontal examination” or investigation. 

The last item of such trials was 
the accused’s reaction at the time of 
his arrest and whether he felt the 
arrest was justified now, after he 
had been indoctrinated. No charges 
against the accused would be told 
during the trial; he was expected to 
confess them both in his written 
confessions and orally before the 
judge. If he made no reference to 
the accusations against him or his 
confessions did not correspond with 
the charges, his trials, no matter how 
many would be held, would not help 
any. He was considered as not being 
frank and would remain in prison or 
be shifted to some labor camp. As 
a rule, the afternoon trials led to 


no conclusion or sentence, either 
good or bad, and the accused was 
sent back to prison with a request 
or, rather, a friendly order to be 
patient and examine himself more 
severely on what he had done in the 
past that was detrimental to the wel- 
fare of the people. 

The serious cases were tried at 
night. Every evening was mental 
torture to all of us prisoners. When 
the cell doors were locked and bolted 
at 8:30 P.M., night trials began 
and almost every inmate became 
frightened and nervous. No one knew 
who would be taken out and tried 
that night. Anyone to be tried at 
night was always blindfolded and 
taken by two guards to a room out- 
side the gate of the jail proper, where 
usually four or five judges were 
ready to take their turns to ques- 
tion, examine and cross-examine him. 
For hours and hours the accused 
had to stand there blindfolded and 
bombarded with all sorts of ques- 
tions. 

Whenever the Communists felt it 
necessary to get confessions from 
the accused for some purpose, they 
never hesitated to use threats, beat- 
ings with clubs or bamboo sticks, or 
tortures such as the Tien Hua Chi 
(literally translated, ‘Electric Tele- 
phone Machine.’’) This was a simple 
device consisting of a wooden box 
in which a battery or two was placed. 
It was electrically charged and in- 
stalled, with two cords, the ends of 
which were attached to the prisoner’s 
two hands or other parts of the body. 
The one who operated the machine 
turned the handle of a wheel so as 
to give the tortured person electric 
shocks, sometimes continuously and 
sometimes with breaks, according to 
the orders of the chief judge. Anyone 
who had gone through that electric 


The Story of a Christian Bishop under 
Communist Persecution 


QUENTIN K. Y. Huane 
Bishop of the Holy Catholic Church in China 


THE REV. JOHN HEUSS, Rector of Trinity 
Church, New York says: “If Communism is not 
stopped dead in its tracks in the next decade, this book 
may well be the story of all of us who are clergy of the 
Church in America.” 
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MEDITATIONS. || 
AND MUSINGS 


WE put it as 
a question sim- 
ply because so 
many of these 
“pulpit phrases” 
seem so unreal 
to normal peo- 
ple. There is a 
note of pious 
hypocrisy in these trite sentences 

. “as though anyone possibly 
could share the totally sacrificial 
Divine-Human agony of Him Who 
bore it for mankind’s redemption!” 
At least, that is how many good 
folk feel about it. 

But, natural though this feeling 
is, it is mistaken. Those of us who 
have undergone a constant inti- 
macy with human anguish know 
that it can be borne once the suf- 
ferer realizes that the agony of 
man may be dedicated to the 
Christ Who takes all our suffering 
up into Himself, and offers it upon 
His Cross. He shares it, because 
it is also His; a mutual agony the 
more bearable because its bitter 
burden is divided. The wonder and 
the glory of it is, not that we offer 
ourselves to Him in supplication 
and adoration, but that He gives 
His strength to us in response to 
our will to be one with Him. Such 
is His Love. 

The Passion of our Lord God, 
offered “once and for all for our 
Redemption,’ can and must be 
shared by us through our self- 
dedication to the fulfillment of His 
redeeming purposes. He does not 
work alone. We are called to be 
His hands and His feet in the 
spreading and sustaining of the 
Gospel by which alone Eternal 
Life is won. Only thus can “the 
truth that makes men free” 
achieve its purpose. This is the 
beginning and the end of the Faith 
that we profess. 


By Eric Montizambert 


torture was always ready to confess 
whatever they desired. This was the 
most commonly used torture.in our 
jail. 

As a rule, night trials lasted from 
nine o’clock in the evening until 
three or four in the morning. In 
no case was a prisoner coming from 
the night trial happy, but was always 
sad, quiet, worried, listless, and not 
infrequently half-dead. 
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1 In the beginning of my eighth 
; eek in prison (the end of February 
(950), trials began to be held in our 
jail. I had my first trial the same as 
verybody else. One afternoon my 
‘ame was called and I was told to 
ro to the living room of the warden’s 
i uarters, which had been turned into 
ea rooms. I was tried by Judge 
Chien. When I entered his room, 
h udge Chien, very polite and friendly, 
‘even stood up and asked me to take 
‘) chair and sit on the side of the 
| iesk near the door. As a regular 
routine, he started the trial by ask- 
ing me to tell him my autobiography. 


At the end of my story, Judge 
Chien asked me to narrate in detail 
ymy education, which he wrote down 
thimself very carefully. It was the 


f | Ping Ming Daily 

/ After that, I brought up the 
‘charges against me published in the 
“Ping Ming Daily on Jan. 5, and 
jy requested, with a strong plea, that 
}the members of the Kunming Chris- 
tian Fellowship be brought in as my 
‘prosecutors, with evidence. Then I 
also asked him, “Will you please tell 
7 me the members of that Fellowship? 
I have heard of the organization. 
) We Christians in Kunming have only 
j one organization, called the Associ- 
J ation of Christian Organizations in 
' Kunming, to promote fellowship 
j-among ourselves and our united 
| Christian service to others. Our 
‘ motto is: Agree to Differ; Resolve 
» to Love; Unite to Serve.” 

Hearing my plea, Judge Chien just 
| smiled without saying a word. After 
a while he said in a friendly tone, 
~ “Don’t worry about that. We know 
' something and are still investigating. 
| Now, answer my questions, please.” 
He opened his file again and picked 
up a long list of questions, prepared 
beforehand, which he asked and I 
answered one by one. 

“Ts your Church democratic or 
imperialistic?” 

“Some missionaries look to me as 
if they were not qualified to be 
Christians. How is it that they have 
been sent to China as missionaries?” 

“What is their real motive in com- 
ing to China?” 

“Why don’t they give equal treat- 
ment to the Chinese workers?” 

“Do they send reports about China 
back to their governments ?” 

“Why don’t they respect the 
Chinese Church leaders?” 


SI 


WOMAN'S CORNER 


HEN a woman becomes an 

“expectant grandmother” she 
looks forward to new responsibil- 
ities, such as baby-sitting. But, of 
course, She wants to do something 
for the new baby before it arrives 
—like making booties or a sweater. 
Knitting and grandmothers seem 
to go together —that is, if you 
know how to knit. 

Learning to knit can be as 
tangled a process as a kitten’s play 
with a ball of yarn. 

That’s why Mrs. George <A. 
Trowbridge decided there was a 
real need for a new and different 
knitting book, one that contained 
all the directions needed for a 
complete wardrobe of what the 
well-dressed baby will wear. She 
reached this decision after trying 
to figure out favorite instructions 
typed or handwritten on well-worn 
pieces of paper given her by 
friends. Then, too, a neighboring 
church group had attained na- 
tional success by publishing a cook 
book. 

So she, with Mrs. J. S. Disston, 
Jr., and other Woman’s Auxiliary 
members at St. Paul’s Church in 
Chestnut Hill, a Philadelphia sub- 
urb, went to work. Favorite knit- 
ting “recipes” were submitted and 
62 knitters perfected. 

Various women knitted models 
of each garment so that artists 
could make drawings to illustrate 
them. Then they ran into a snarl 
—not of yarn though. 

Misplaced Models 

When the models were returned 
to the church, they were literally 
left on the wrong doorstep. In- 
tended for a parishioner, they 
were left next door by mistake 
at the home of a Presbyterian 
Church member. This lady’s 
church was having a fair. She 
thought the model garments were 
a “gift from heaven” and toted 
them off to the fancy work table 
of her bazaar. The Episcopal ladies 
think they rescued them all, but 
whenever a model can’t be found, 
they think of the Presbyterian 
fair. 

It took a year to gather and per- 
fect the directions for the com- 


pleted manuscript. It took another 
year to have it illustrated, hand- 
lettered and ready for the final 
business arrangements of an off- 
set printing process. The knitters, 
artists, handletterers and business 
men and women were all members 
of, or in some way connected with, 
St. Paul’s, where Mrs. Trow- 
bridge’s husband is rector. 

Hard Work Continues 

The only contribution from an 
“outsider” was the book’s intro- 
duction written by Emily Kim- 
brough, noted authoress. 

In the third year, 1953, Knit 
One was ready for the public eye 
but the “hard work”’ still goes on 
in the way of distribution, pub- 
licity, shipping and book-keeping. 

The auxiliary decided that since 
publication of the book became a 
parish project, the proceeds should 
go towards St. Paul’s centennial 
celebration to be held in 1956. In 
turn, part of the centennial funds 
are going into a Revolving Fund 
of the Rt. Rev. Oliver J. Hart, to 
help struggling missions. 

“Two years is a long time,” the 
women of St. Paul’s say, “to sus- 
tain interest in any volunteer 
project. Fortunately, within our 
ranks were those who straightened 
out our confusions, overcame our 
delays and gave direction to our 
irrelevancies .. .” 

And they continue, “Our object 
is not to see how many directions 
we can include but how few. We’re 
not conformists by nature, nor 
Philadelphia Tweedists, but we 
know that the choice of a few per- 
fect models makes the best dressed 
woman in the world. The woman 
with her closets bulging ‘never has 
a thing to wear.’ ”’ 

The book sells for $2.50. Organ- 
izations purchasing five or more 
copies have an opportunity to raise 
money on their own. The discount 
rate is 30 per cent or 75 cents on 
each copy. (You can find out more 
about this by writing Knit One 
22 E. Chestnut Ave., Phila. 18, 
Pa.) 

By the way, the “expectant 
grandmother” has now had her 
“expectations” fulfilled five times. 


HUAN 


HNL HULL 
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St. James Chapel affords an interesting and impres- 
sive background for cadets engaged in flag lowering 
ceremonies on the Howe campus. 


Cedar Lake. 


student body. 


Howe Military School Blends Christian 
Friendliness With Organized Effort e 


Located in a quiet little town of 800 in Northern Indiana, — 
midway between Chicago and Detroit, Fort Wayne and | 
Kalamazoo, Howe Military School has for the past 70 years © 
offered students a well-balanced program in the four fields 
of spiritual alertness, academic sufficiency, physical 
strength and military preparedness. 

Divided into a Lower School (Grades 4-8) and High 
School (Grades 9-12), Howe accommodates 325 students 
for 36 weeks and also provides a six-week summer camp 
for 120 boys between 8 and 14 years of age at nearby 


During the past five years a new academic building, 
a swimming pool and three modern fireproof dormitories 
have been added to the campus, making it one of the finest 
in the country for its size. Unique features of the curricu- 
lum include a “Par” System, which gives each student his 
own academic goals in keeping with his interests and 
abilities, and a comprehensive Speech Program, which 
draws into participation two-thirds of the high school 


Established in 1884, for the “Christian education of 
American youth,” the school continues to hold steadfast to 
the principles of its founders. 


LASELL « es a two-year college for women. Ten miles 
from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 


terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale 66 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited col- 
lege preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilming- 
ton. All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer 
school, music camp and junior camp. Friendly, 
homelike atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Robt. Rittenhouse 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Estab. 1910. Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A. B. Bryn Mawr, M.A., University of Virginia 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


YOU CAN EDUCATE 
YOUR CHILD AT HOME 


Mass. 


Kindergarten through 9th grade. Mothers can 
give their children a sound, modern education with Cal- 
vert “‘School-at-Home’’ courses. Easy-to-follow instruc- 


tions. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Lessons, books, 
supplies provided. Used by nearly 100,000 children. 
Students transfer to other schools successfully. Start 
any time. Catalog. Give child’s age and school grade. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 321M uyscny, 
ASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 
Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 
paratory school. Fully accredited. Also general 
course. Excellent departments of music, art and 
dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoor 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 


William S. Piper, Jr., Headmaster, 
Box E Charleston, S. C. 
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ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


OF TEXAS 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 
A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C.E.£.B. and S.E.B. standards. 


Rev. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


In its 70th year another generation of fine Ameri- 
can lads are receiving education and training by 
the ‘St. John’s System.’? Fully accredited; 
grades 7-12. All sports. Modern fireproof bar- 
racks. Sr. ROTC. Small classes assure individual 
attention. For catalogue write 


Director of Admissions 


Box EC Delafield, Wis. 
APPALACHIAN SCHOOL AGES 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activi- 
ties; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
exercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
Church. Good food—much of it raised on school 
farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
dent nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, Jr., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In the Heart of the Blue Grass. Fully Accredited. 
61st Yr. College Preparatory and Separate Junior 
School. Thorough work — small classes. New 
gym. All athletics, Rates very moderate. Post- 
Graduate Course. For catalog and ‘“‘Activities 
Record”, address: 


Col. L. C. Blankinship, Supt., 
Millersburg, Ky. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL e For Girls 
Tappahannock, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 
A boarding school along the banks 
of a river. 

Grades 7 through 12. College Prep. 

Moderate Cost : 


Viola H. Woolfolk, M.A., Headmistress 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Exclusively for high school girls. 
Honor system stressed. Accredited. 
Please address: 


The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 
SAINT MARY'S HALL 
San Antonio, Texas 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dra- 
matics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879. 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French PI. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 


tories under construction. Enrollment: H. S. 230, 
Lower 90. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


GROTON SCHOOL 


Groton, Mass. 
Near Groton, 38 miles northwest of Boston. 
Religious, intellectual, cultural and physical ed- 
ucation. Close association between boys and 
faculty. For details write to 


The Rev. John Crocker, Headmaster 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and Day. Accredited. College 
Preparatory and general courses. Small groups. 
Homelike atmosphere. Modern methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, speech. Riding and 
other sports. Cultural advantages of Baltimore 
and Washington. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, 
Mrs. M. C. Winfield, Dir., Reisterstown, Md. 
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For Boys 


“Why is it that the missionaries 
Kunming do not speak well of 
u? ” 

“Don’t you feel that you are 
liged to take orders from those 
vho have been giving you funds for 
Pe work?” 

“Is it necessary to have so many 
jenominations with you Protes- 
ants?” 

“Ts it possible to organize all the 
eons into one Church? If 


; ’n Chinese) ?” 

“Have the Rev. Messrs. Liu and 
*“<ong done anything harmful to the 
eople in the past?” 

' “What is your special connection 
dwith Dr. Brown?” 

Hearing these questions, I was 
‘otally surprised and amazed at his 
j<nowledge of the Churches and their 
jleaders in Kunming, so I said to him, 
“You really know much more about 
the churches in Kunming than I do, 
ifor instance, some names of the 
foreign missionaries of other denom- 
tinations that I don’t know at all.” 

| Putting down his pencil on the 
desk, he looked: at me and smiled, 
jsaying, “That is no wonder; you 
"haven’t been here very long.” 

' Tomy answers his reactions varied 
‘a great deal—surprise, agreement, 
ee For instance, my ex- 
planation of the questions, “Why 
don’t foreign missionaries speak well 
jot you?” and “Don’t you feel that 
‘you are obliged to take orders from 
‘those who have been giving funds 
for your work?” stirred up a little 
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surprise in him as I answered, 


_ opinion,. 


Jay 
is not surprising that they don’t like 
me. This is partly due to jealousy; 
partly due to their loyalty to the 
society which has sent them over 
instead of to the Church in China; 
partly due to their desire to make 
the hospital (the Hueitien Hospital 
of the Holy Catholic Church in 
China) an independent institution 
instead of a means of evangelism; 
partly due to our differences in 
policy, and method, and 
largely due to the fact that I have 
been fighting hard for equality be- 
tween foreign missionaries and 
native workers. To those who have 
been giving us funds for the work, 
I am grateful indeed, but only in 
behalf of the diocese. Personally, I 
don’t feel I am obliged in any way 
at all, because they give funds for 
the work, not for myself. On the other 
hand, the donors should feel grateful 
to God for their blessings and the 
privilege of being able to give, and 
to us who are actually doing the 
work, in a sense, for them. What is 
right, I do; what is wrong, I don’t do. 
I pay no attention to them no matter 
what they say behind my back or 
what pressure they try to bring to 
bear on me. I am not their ‘yes man’ 
or ‘running dog’.” 
Agree to Differ 
Of my answer to his question, “Is 
it possible to organize all the de- 
nominations into one Church?” he 
showed an enormous amount of dis- 
approval and impatience when I ex- 
plained, ‘““What we need is unity, not 
uniformity. Variety is the spice of 
life! We human beings are brought 
up with different backgrounds, dif- 
ferent environments, different de- 
grees of education, and so on. We 
cannot put all beings into one mold, 
expecting them to be in the same 
shape and take the same form. This 
is what we have been trying to do 
by means of the Association of 
Christian Organizations in Kunming. 
Whatever we do among Christians 
of various denominations is guided 
by the principle: “agree to differ, 
resolve to love, and unite to serve.” 
Before I finished answering all of 
his questions, two hours and a half 
passed. Judge Chien, after looking 
at his watch, said, “I have one more 
trial to conduct this afternoon. We 
know your case pretty well. Don’t 
worry! The new regime is always 
just. Be patient! We need some more 
investigation; in a few days you will 
be all right!” He got up from his 
chair and escorted me to the door. 
His knowledge of the Churches 
t surprise to me. For the 
w DIVINITY SON peers NEXT PAGE) 
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Schools 


NORTH EAST 
SAINT MARY'S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school for 60 
girls. Community life based on Christian principles in 
which all students share responsibility for social, sports, 
religious, and social service activities. Work program. 
Arts, Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 


Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
LITTLETON (White Mountains), NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EAST 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St.. John the Divine 


An Episcopal school where the curriculum follows 
independent school standard requirements, but 
where the emphasis is placed upon the Christian 
perspective. From 4th through 10th grades. Board- 
ing or day. Choir membership is not necessary, 
but 50% or more of tuition is remitted for Choir 
boys. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. C Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


Manlius Founded 1869. For boys. Accredited. 
A ; Grades 7-12, Complete college prepara- 

tion includes Officers ibe f raduates eligible for 

advanced standing college R.C ‘1.0, Remedial rea 

Sports. Band. Summer Session: Tutorial assistance. 
or catalog address: 

Robert K. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL—Peekskill, New York. 

Cellege preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, amd 
home life in additien to sound academic and reli- 
gieus training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 40 
miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. Leeming, 
Headmaster. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Small classes. 


Broad activities program. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box ‘B” 
Morison Brigham, M. A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D. D., Pres. Board of 
Trustees 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accredited. College preparatory. Business, general 
courses. Aviation. Outstanding record of college en- 
trance. ROTC. Boys taught how to study; small classes; 
remedial reading. Sports. Jr. School. 73rd yr. Summer 
session. Catalog. Registrar, Box 327, Bordentown, N. J. 


ST. BERNARD’S SCHOOL 
1900 


preparatory school, grades 
Somerset Hills 40 miles 
Small classes, supervised 
work program. Scouting, 
Boarding and day 


Episcopal college 

7-12. Located in 

from New York. 

study, all athletics, 

music, rifle, camera clubs. 

students. 

THE REV. WILLIAM N. PENFIELD 

Rector and Headmaster 
Gladstone, New Jersey 


Graduate Hospital of 
The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
October. For information write: Director of Nurs- 
ing, Graduate sospey University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


Iori In Nation’s Capital. 
Marjorie Webster Accredited. 2-year ter- 

' minal and transfer courses 
Junior College for girls. Liberal Arts; Phys- 
ical Education; Kindergarten; Sec’l; Speech, Dramat- 
ics, Radio and TV; Music; Art; Merchandising. Pool, 
gym. Sports. Catalog. Box R. Rock Creek Park Estates, 
Washington 12, D. C. 
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The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well-qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


SOUTH 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL =€ 


A ST. GEORGE, VA. 


A Christian School for boys and girls. 
In Blue Ridge Mountains 23 miles from 
Charlottesville. Grades one through 12. 
Pre-school and convalescent department. 
Tuition and board $60 to $75 per month. 


Rev. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 


For al Fully accred- 
ited Junior College and 
2-years High School. Liberal Arts and enreer Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home EKco- 
nomics, Nursing, Physical Bd., Secretarial. Elevation 
2000 feet. eoetee riding, gym, pool. Est. 1884. Inclusive 
rate Le Catal oe: 

. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box 120, Bristol, Va. 


Virginia Intermont 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


SAINT PAUL’S 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 
Approved by the Southern Association, of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. B.S. Degree with major in 
Trade and Industrial Education, B.S. Degree in 
Home Economics Education, B.S. Degree with 
major in Elementary Education, B. 8. Degree in 
Secondary Education. 


EARL H. McCLENNEY, President 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1954 
Accredited Four-Year College. Co-educa- 


tional. Music, Pre-Medical, Health and 
Physical Education, Teacher Training, 
Business, Pre-Social Work, Nursing Edu- 
cao in co-operation with St. Agnes Hos- 
pital. 


HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


Voorhess School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 
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sake of curiosity, I tried -to find out 
who Judge Chien was. Soon, from 
two fellow prisoners, both natives 
of Kunming, I learned that he was 
a native of Hopeh and had been-in 
Kunming for years working as an 
underground agent of the Communist 
Party. His assignment was to in- 
vestigate and record the tendencies, 
utterances, and everything possible 
about the leading educators, mis- 
sionaries, and Church workers in 
Kunming. Indeed, he knew his stuff 
—well done, a faithful worker of 
his party! 

Based on these few words of com- 
fort from Judge Chien, “In a few 
days you will be all right,” my spirit 
was high again, expecting my resto- 


ration to freedom at any moment. 
Unconsciously I was smiling and_ 
singing! But hours and days went by — 
and nothing happened. Recalling the 
repeated brutal treatment of some 
of our fellow prisoners — beatings, 
leg chains, and tortures at night, 
whole friendliness and courtesy were ~ 
shown in the daytime—and remem- 
bering those sweet “promissory 
notes” to us all which were never 
“cashed,” I began to feel skeptical. 
Soon I became downhearted again; 
my hopes of release faded away! 
Truly indeed, the real Communists 
“come to you in sheep’s clothing, but 
inwardly they are ravening wolves.” 
Beware! 
CONCLUSION NEXT ISSUE 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN TRAINS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 

Barth, “should never blindly follow 
a party-line. He should retain his 
independence.” In 1933, when he was 
still teaching at Bonn, he attacked 
the Nazi-sponsored Church move- 
ment, the so-called German Chris- 
tians. “It would be better for the 
Church to return to the catacombs 
than make the slightest concession to 
those infamous neo-German doc- 
trines.” A year later Hitler sus- 
pended him from his post. There- 
upon Basel invited her famous native 
son to join her university where he 
has taught ever since. 

During World War II Barth fre- 
quently embarrassed the Swiss gov- 
ernment in its policy of neutrality by 
freely expressing his opinion of the 
Hitler regime. At the age of 54 he 
volunteered for the Swiss army, and 
for many months he stood guard over 
Army storage rooms as a simple 
private. Today he loves to tell stories 
about his Army experience. One runs 
as follows: A fellow private asked 
him: “Karl don’t you find it em- 
barrassing to have the same name as 
the famous professor Barth? What 
do you do about being taken for 
him?” Replied Barth: “I’m afraid I 
can’t help it.” 

Recently Barth has again not 
hesitated to take an ‘‘up-stream”’ atti- 
tude in the cold war against Com- 
munism. He believes that the dangers 
of Communism are universally under- 
stood anyway and that the Church 
should preach the Gospel and leave 
the political and ideological warfare 
to other adequate media, even if it 
be “sorely tempted” to assume the 
leadership in the crusade against the 
godless. (Nazism, he thinks, had far 
more sympathies than Communism 
among the classes of property and 
education). 


Barth is a singularly happy and 
uninhibited human being with a 
worldy wisdom and a sense of humor 
all his own. He chain-smokes a pipe 
and occasionally will switch to the 
equivalent of the old American ten 
cent cigar, called a “Stumpen” 
Swiss dialect. Barth and his pipe are 


' 
| 
i 


~ 


é 


in 


so inseparable that it has become a ~ 
standard joke among European the- — 
ologians to say that as a man believes 


so he smokes. Barthians smoke pipes, 
liberals cigarettes, orthodox cigars, 
while pietists don’t smoke at all. Like 
other well-adjusted human beings 
Barth is completely able to relax. He 
does so by reading detective thrillers 
and going to gangster movies or by 
playing records of his beloved Mozart 
whom he prefers to any other com- 
poser. ‘““Mozart’s music,” says Barth, 
‘Ss like food and drink; it liberates 
the soul by its vigor and wisdom.” 
Barth’s main interest and work 
today centers on his great Dogmatics. 
He is currently writing and lecturing 
on volume II. Ten volumes have al- 
ready been published. It takes him 
about three semesters to finish one 
volume and prepare it for the printer. 
He uses his latest notes for his lec- 
tures. He implements and clarifies 
them after having discussed them 
with his students. Though Barth’s 
name is familiar to both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic scholars as one 
of the most famous and influential 
theological thinkers, only a few the- 
ologians in Anglo-Saxon countries 
have actually read the weighty vol- 
umes of his Dogmatics or are fa- 
miliar with Barth’s current line of 
thought. He is still remembered 
mainly as the author of Epistle to 
the Romans whose fiery attack was 
aimed at the comfortable Christianity 
of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries and who rediscovered the 
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(In American Theology 

There can be no doubt that, among 
yontemporary Protestant theological 
ystems, Karl Barth’s is the most 
Whristocentric. He has ventured to 
yinmask all the idols of his time, such 
’s “experience,” “progress” and “his- 
yory,” and to reestablish God’s abso- 
‘ute, sovereign transcendence, and he 
vias built the huge structure of his 
jlogmatics around a Christological 


fenter. Primitive Christianity and 


Hoth Calvin and Luther. “The King- 
vlom of God,” says Barth, “has al- 
jready happened with the resurrection 
»f Christ. We are living under the 
xingdom whether we know it or not, 
and the grace to save us has already 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


ST. STEPHEN'S 
EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 


Operated by the Episcopal Diocese of 
Texas as a co-educational church 
school for boys and girls. Grades 7-12. 
Fully accredited. Experienced faculty. 
Strong academic program. College 
preparatory. Small classes. Limited 
enrollment. Modern buildings. Pro- 
gram designed to give religion its 
rightful place. 


Robert M. Kimball, Headmaster 
| P.O. Box 18 Austin 64, Texas 
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— For exceptional chil- 
The Brown Schools [0% ¢xcextional chil: 


school for tiny tots thru teens with educational and 
2motional problems. Companionship and understanding. 
Seven separate residence centers. Daily supervision by a 
Oertified Psychiatrist. Full time Psychologist. 

Bert P. Brown, Pres., Box 4008E, Austin, Texas 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 

mall country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
ege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
yughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ning pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
jround space, hockey field and tennis court. 
Riding. 

"OR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 
OKOLONA, MISSISSIPPI 
Co-educational, Private, American Church 
Institute for Negroes (Protestant Episco- 
pal Church). Established 1902. High School 
and Junior College—Trades and Industries 


—Music. 
For information write: W. MILAN DAVIS, 


Pres. 


Today’s Training for Tomorrow’s Opportu- 
nities. 
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Barth is fairly sceptical as regards 
the Protestant churches in America 
which in his eyes are “theologically 
adolescent.” He is equally uncon- 
vinced of the prospects of the Prot- 
estant ecumenical movement, which 
he considers too much influenced by 
American thought. He feels that it 
leaves little room to the discussion of 
different brands of theology. 

“The English language is undoubt- 
edly a sacred language of the ecu- 
menical movement—pretty much in 
the same way as Latin is the holy 
language of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Anyone is badly off if he is 
not able to read, understand and in 
a pinch speak at least a little English. 
It is inexcusable that in my youth 
I did not suspect this at all, and that 
at that time I neglected to acquire 
a knowledge of this universal and 
future language of the Church.” And 
he adds with a twinkle in his eye 
and his tongue in his cheek: “Am I 
deceived when I have the impression 
that I exist in the phantasy of far 
too many—even of the best men— 
mainly only in the form of certain 
pictures hastily accepted and then 
copied endlessly? For me cre- 
ation is not existent! By me culture 
and civilization are damned! With 
me ethics is impossible! According 
to me the Church is Noah’s ark on 
Mount Ararat! Her task consists in 
preaching an other-worldly Biblicism 
with a faint flavor of nihilism! 
Should I weep or laugh? Is this the 
only way in which I am known in the 
English-speaking theological world 
in spite of all the translations that 
have appeared so far? How does one 
read, how does one really study there, 
even if the possibilities for study 
were offered through the existence of 
translations? 

“After all I do not expect any one 
to agree with me. But since it now 
happens that there are those who 
have so much to say about me... 
I might expect that they had first 
informed themselves about me calmly 
and in some measure completely. Will 
the hasty theological journalism be 
renounced and will the hope be ful- 
filled that then there will result a 
meeting of minds and a lively ex- 
change of ideas within the frame- 
work of the ecumenical movements ?” 

I have quoted Barth’s opinion on 
American theology at some length, 
even though he certainly exaggerates. 
But he is right on one point: Amer- 
icans know his name and they have 
heard about his fame and his po- 
litical “neutralism,” but they have 
as yet little knowledge of his really 
deep and original theological thought 
and his admirable personality and 
courage. END 


SOUTH 
HE PATTERSON SCHO 


Episcopal School for Boys in Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Western North Carolina. Ac- 
credited. Grades 6-12. Small classes. Gym- 
nasium, sports. 45th year. 1300-acre estate. 
All-inclusive rate, $750. 


For ‘‘Happy Valley” folder, write: 
George F. Wiese, Supt. 
COLLEGE Box E, Legerwood, N. C. 
PREPARATORY 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


Carlisle Military School 


“Develops Manly Men’’—cultivates_ physical, mental, 
spiritual qualities. 7th-12th grades. Pre-aviation. Band. 
Mild climate. Rate $790 (including uniform). School 
dairy and truck farm. For catalog and view book, address: 
Col. Jas. F. Risher, Headmaster, Box C, Bamberg, S. C. 


Farragut Study and play in Florida sun! 
Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges and govern- 
ment academies. Separate Jr. Dept. Naval-military 
training. Boarding. Guidance for college and_career. 
Near Gulf beaches. All sports. Band. Catalog. Admiral 
Farragut Academy, 7400 Fifth Ave., N., St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 


Thorough college preparation and training for pur- 
poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports pro- 
gram. Junior school department. Under direction 


of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
KENOSHA, WIS. 


For Catalog address: Box EC 
Northwestern Military and Naval 
College prep. est. 1888. Accredited. 75 
Academy mi. to Chicago, 55 to Milwaukee. Avg. 
class 10. Fireproof buildings. Modern facilities. 85 acres 
on lake. Sr. ROTC Basic. All sports; sailing. Operates 
Lake Geneva Naval Camp. Catalogs. The Rev. James 
Howard Jacobson, B. Arch, S.T.B., 500 So. L. Shore 
Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisc. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Shattuck School 


a % eo 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies 
integrates all parts of its program—religious, aca- 
demic, military, social—to help high-school-age 
boys grow “in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man.” 


THE REV. CANON SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR. 


Rector and Headmaster 
450 Shumway Hall 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL — FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


Fully accredited. Sound scholastic, spiritual train- 
ing for maximum individual development. Col- 
lege preparatory. General course. Family Life Edu- 
cation. Nursery-12th grade. Small classes. Board- 
ers accepted after 8 years of age. Sports include 
golf, swimming, riding. Fine arts with ballet. 
Write for Catalog and ‘Education for Family Life.” 


Miss Katherine Zierleyn, M.A., Head of School 
Box E, Davenport, lowa 
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hurch Furniture 


FOLDING TABLES 
Sizes end heights to meet 
every requirement. Weed, 
Motenite er Plastic Yops. 
Free Cotalog. 


FLOWER 


wenn CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
G Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55c¢. Miss Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


Stained Glass C(indows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 
A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


y 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. 


e also pure linen by the yard 
3; SURPLICES - TRANSFER PATTERNS #= 


i 
mi 2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla. iz 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


RATE PER WORD 
1 fi. 3 ti. 5 ti. 


26 ti. 
10c 9c 8c 7c 


HELP WANTED 


WOMAN COOK. Upper South. Opportunity for 
Church work with youth and adults. Small salary, 
good home, private room and bath. Box 1229 Epis- 
copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


MARRIED PRIEST, Prayer Book Churchman for 
St. Johns Idaho Falls, Idaho. Real opportunity for 
right man in a growing Western town. Send appli- 
cation to Norris G. Gesas, Sr. Warden, 253 East 
25th Street. 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER, B.M., M.M., de- 
sires either college or church position in San Fran- 
cisco area. At present is college instructor of organ, 
piano and theory. Husband plans to enter CDSP in 
Berkeley in September. Box 1233 Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST CHOIRMASTER: Wide experience 
in training boy and mixed choirs. Full knowledge 
liturgical music. Entire family active churchmen. 
Box 1195 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Bishop desires to find parish for able, vigorous, 
experienced 55 year old priest who deserves change 
for sake of family. Wife and one fourteen year old 
daughter. Inquiries to Box Z-432, Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Virginia. 

YOUNG DEACON OR PRIEST desiring curacy 
in large Southern California parish. Opportunities 
for experience and service unlimited. Reply Box 
1234 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


SUMMER RENTALS 


AVAILABLE TO CLERGY. New Hampshire va- 
cation rentals. Reasonable. David A. Works, North 
Conway, New Hampshire. 
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Clergy Placements 


Ordinations to Priesthood 

BAKER, RICHARD H., May 27, at St. John’s 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. Lauriston 
L. Scaife, bishop of Western New York. 


BARTON, HENRY C., JR., May 20, at Eastern 
Shore Chapel, London Bridge, Va., by the Rt. 
Rey. George P. Gunn, bishop of Southern Vir- 
ginia. 

Paul’s 
Noble 


CANTLER, JAMES E., May 27, at St. 
Church, Baltimore, Md., by the Rt. Rev. 
C. Powell, bishop of Maryland. 


Paul’s 
Noble 


CROSBY, JON C., JR., May 27, at St. 
Church, Baltimore, Md., by the Rt. Rev. 
C. Powell, bishop of Maryland. 


DOUGLASS, JAMES HERFORD, May 6, at 
St. Matthew’s Church, Houma, La., by the Rt. 
Rev. Iveson B. Noland, suffragan bishop of 
Louisiana. 


DUNCAN, RICHARD B., May 29, at St. Si- 
mon’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. 
Lauriston L. Scaife, bishop of Western New 
York. 


EDWARDS, OTIS C., JR., April 28, at Trinity 
Church, Baton Rouge, La., by the Rt. Rev. Girault 
M. Jones, bishop of Louisiana. 


FRANKLIN, FREDERICK ERNEST, at Old 
St. Anna’s Church, New Orleans, by the Rt. Rev. 
Iveson B. Noland, suffragan bishop of Louisiana. 


GOODFELLOW, FORREST E., June 11, at St. 
Mark’s Church, Sidney, Ohio, by the Rt. Rev. 
Nelson M. Burroughs, bishop of Ohio. 


GREEN, ALLEN J., May 23, at Monumental 
Church, Richmond, by the Rt. Rev. Frederick D. 
Goodwin, bishop of Virginia. 


JOHNSON, R. CHANNING, May 7, at St. 
James’ Church, Batavia, by the Rt. Rev. Lauris- 
ton L. Scaife, bishop of Western New York: 


KRYDER, EDWARD H., May 8, at St. John’s 
Church, Wilson, by the Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. 
Scaife, bishop of Western New York. 


LOOP, CARLOS A., at Emmanuel Church, 
Powhatan, by the Rt. Rev. George P. Dunn, 
bishop of Southern Virginia. 


MERRILL, ALAN CLEVELAND, April 24, 
at Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City, 
L. I., N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, 
bishop of Long Island. 


MILLER, EDWARD P., May 22, at St. Peter’s 
Church, Niagara Falls, by the Rt. Rev. Lauriston 
L. Scaife, bishop of Western New York. 


PARKER, SIDNEY BAYNES, May 3, at St. 
Michael’s Church, Baton Rouge, by the Rt. Rev. 
Iveson B. Noland, suffragan bishop of Louisiana. 


PATTERSON, LLOYD G., May 22, at St. 
Peter’s Church, Niagara Falls, by the Rt. Rev. 
Lauriston L. Scaife, bishop of Western New 
York. 


PURDY, SAMUEL E., May 8, at Trinity 
Cathedral, Trenton, by the Rt. Rev. Wallace J. 
Gardner, bishop of New Jersey. 


ROSS, VICTOR S., JR., May 31, at St. James’ 
Church, Mt. Airy, by the Rt. Rev. Noble C. 
Powell, bishop of Maryland. 


SEITZ, KENNETH L., May 14, at Calvary 
Church, Williamsville, by the Rt. Rev. Lauriston | 
L. Scaife, bishop of Western New York. ‘ 


SIMON, IRWIN LOUIS, May 1, at Cathedral j 
of the Incarnation, Garden City, L. I., N. Y., by 
the Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, bishop of Long 
Island. 


WALKER, WILLIAM T., June 9, at Christ 
Church Cathedral, Hartford, by the Rt. Rev. J 
Walter H. Gray, bishop of Connecticut, assisted fj 
by the Rt. Rev. Robert M. Hatch, suffragan 


bishop. 


WHITEFORD, JOHN R., May 15, at Trinity 
Church, Warsaw, by the Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. 
Seaife, bishop of Western New York. 


YOUNGMANN, WILLING J., May 24, at 
Church of the Epiphany, Niagara Falls, by the 
Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, bishop of Western iy 
New York. 


Transitions 


BERRY, ANDREW W., to University. off 
Kansas as Episcopal chaplain to students. 


BROCK, POPE F., assistant, St. Mark’s; 
Church, Candor, N. Y., to St. Thomas’ Church, 
Garrison Forest, Owings Mills, Md., as assistant. | 


DU TEIL, CLAUDE F., vicar, St. Stephen’s i, 
Church in-the-Fields, Wahiawa, Oahu, Hawaii, 
to Church of the Good Shepherd, Wailuku, Maui, |» 
Hawaii, as rector and Archdeacon of the Island | 
of Maui. 


EBY, J. MURRAY, to St. James’ Church, | 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y., as priest-in-charge. 


GRISWOLD, CHARLES H., priest-in-charge. | 
Holy Trinity, Essex, Baltimore, Md., to St. Mary’s 
Church, Emmorton, as rector. 


MAURER, J. DEAN, assistant, St. James’ 
Church, Wichita, Kan., to Church of Our Merciful 
Saviour, Kaufman, and St. Timothy’s, Seagoville, 
Tex., as vicar. 


TOOLEY, FIELD, to St. James’ Church, West 
Somerville, Mass., as rector. 


TRELEASE, RICHARD M., JR., dean, St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral, Honolulu, to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wilmington, Del., as rector. 


WILSON, WILLARD G., JR., rector, St. Paul’s 
Church, Trappe, Md., to St. James’ Church, West- 
ernport, Md., as rector. 


/ts time to roll up your sleeve... 
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CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 
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PARIS, FRANCE 
Y PRO-CATHEDRAL 

Ave. George V.—just off Champs Elysees 

sin 8:30, 10:45, 12 (Coffee Hour) Open daily. 
emorial Cloisters, State Flags, Cathedral Choir 
. . Warm Welcome. ‘‘Most Beautiful English 
dthic on the Continent.” 
ery Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean 


BONN, GERMANY 

ae American Protestant Church, 

imson Memorial Chapel 

ndays—HC, 8:00 A.M., Morning Service, 11:00 
he Reverend J. L. B. Williams, M.A. 


|—____LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


‘HURCH OF THE ADVENT 

76 W. Adams Blvd (near La Brea) 

/ev. George Lyon Pratt, r 

ev. Frederick K. Belton, asst. 

gn 8 HC, 9:15 Family Eu & Ser, 11 MP G Ser; 
‘fed 7 & 10 HC 


DENVER, COL. 


T. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL 

enver, Colorado 

n 7:30, 8:15, 9:30 & 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd G 
h Sundays. Wkdys HC Wed 7:15, Thurs 10:30, 
(ID HC 10:30 


——WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 

jount Saint Alban 

e Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 

he Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean 

'un HC 8, 9:30; MP, Ser 11 (1 S HC), Ev 4; Wkdys 
NC 7:30; int 12; Ev 4. Open Daily 7 to 6 


\HURCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 


JOLY TRINIT 


330 to 8:30 
hen in Washington visit this historic Anglo- 
Satholic Parish. 


——_—— MIAMI, FLA. 
T. STEPHEN’S—3439 Main Hwy. 


tev. W. O. Hanner & W. J. Bruninga 
un 7, 8 & 10; HC Daily; C Sat 5-6, 7-8 


| 
ATLANTA, GA.——— 

JUR SAVIOUR 1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 

Mass Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11; Wed 7, Fri 10:30; Other 

lays 7:30; Ev B Sun 8; C Sat 5 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ALL ANGELS 
‘Oth and St. Paul Sts. Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r 
tev. P. E. Leatherbury, c Rev. H. P. Starr, c 
un Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 
An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
\LL SAINTS’, (Ashmont Station) 


‘ev. Sewall Emerson, r 
un 7:30; 9 (sung) 11 (low), Daily Eu 7, C Sat 


Dorchester 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


T. MICHAEL'S... built in 1714 
‘ev. David W. Norton Jr, r 
un 8 HC; 11 HC Ist & 3rd Sun; MP 2nd & 4th 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


HURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 

he Rev. J. Francis Sant, r 

he Rev. William Baxter, Minister of Ed. 

un 8, 9:30, 11. High School 4, Canterbury Club 
oa5 


face PM; addr, address; 


———DEER LODGE, MONTANA———— 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH REY. ROBERT C. RUSACK 
Between Yellowstone and Glacier Parks 
Sun 8 & 11; Daily MP 8, EP 6; Wed HC 7:30; 

Thurs G HD HC 10. Others as announced. 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

(St. John the Divine) 112th and Amsterdam 

Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Cho MP 10:30; Ev 4; Ser 
11, 4. Wkdys HC 7:30 (also 10 Wed, and Cho HC 
8:45 HD); MP 8:30; Ev 5:30 

The daily offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Blackhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH Rey. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Broadway at Tenth St. 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Avenue at 90th Street 

Sun HC 7:30 & 9:00, Morning Service and Ser 11; 
Thurs G HD HC 12; Wed Healing Service 12 
Daily: MP 9, EP 5:30 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. james A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 

Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun) Wkdys HC 
Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; EP 6 Daily 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. G West End Ave. 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r 

Rev. W. J. Chase 

Sun 8 HC; 11 MP, Ser; HC Wed 7:45, Thurs 12 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN. Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 
46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 8, 9, 11. (High); Daily 7, 8, 9:30 
(Wed) 12:10 (Fri); C Thu 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1; 
Sat 2-3, 4-5, 7:30-8:30. 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rev. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. F. V. Wood, c 
Sun 8 & 10; Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat 4 


ST. THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
Sth Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 


Sun HC 8, 9, 11, 1st & 3rd S. MP 2nd, 4th, 5th S; 
Daily HC 8:30; Thurs 11. 
Noted for great reredos and windows. Boy 


choir on vacation. 


TRANSFIGURATION' Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 
anno, 
nounced; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, 
curate; d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; 
Eu, Eucharist; Ev, Evensong; ex, except; 
HC, Holy Communion; HD, Holy Day; 


HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instructions; Int, 
an- Intercessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; 
MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, 
Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, 
Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young People’s 
Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 
TRINITY 


Broadway & Wall St. 
Rev. Bernard C. Newman, v 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
12, Middy Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 

Sun HC 10; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 12 ex Sat, EP 3; 
C Fri & Sat 2 & by appt 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Joseph S. Minnis, D.D., v 

Sun HC 8, 9:30 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC daily 
7G 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C Sat 
4-5 & by appt 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 
Rey. Paul C. Weed, Jr. v 
Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 
8-9 & by appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v 
292 Henry St. (at Scammel) : 
Sun HC 8:15, 11 & EP 5; Mon, Tues, Wed, Fri 
HC 7:30, EP 5; Thurs, Sat HC 6:30, 9:30, EP 5 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. 
Rev. William Wendt, p-in-c 
Sun 8, 10, 8:30; Weekdays 8, 5:30 


-_—__—_—_——_UTICA, N. Y. 
GRACE The Rey. Stanley P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP. & HC Wed, Thurs, Fri & HD; Healing Fri 12:30 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ST. PETER‘S CHURCH North Tryon at Seventh St. 
Summer Schedule ‘ 
Sun HC 8; MP G Ser 11. Wed HC 10:30. Fri 7:30 


— —RMOREHEAD CITY, N. C. 
ST. ANDREW’S Rey. E. Guthrie Brown, 
2007 Arendell St. On U. S. Highway No. 70 
Sun Ch S 9:30, MP G Ser 11 (HC Ist Sun), 
HD HC 11. Air Conditioned. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Broad & Third Streets 


487 Hudson St. 


TRINITY 

Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 
Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. : ; 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday. Special Services as 


announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

David Watts, B.D., asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


DENISON, TEXAS 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodward St. 
Rev. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Summer schedule Sun MP 7:30; Holy Eu 7:45; 
Cho Eu G Ser 9:30. Nursery and Church School 
classes through 4th grade daily as usual. 


—RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’S—on Routes 1 and 301 ; 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30; Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 


Rey. Robert R. Brown, r 
Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 
Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 
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FEE HOUR? 


How to keep this important fellowship hour 


going, in spite of today’s high coffee costs! 


Serving coffee at after-church services and 
other parish get-togethers is a widely enjoyed 
custom. But with coffee prices so high they’re 
front-page news, many churches have had to 
call a halt on the coffee-serving practice. 


Neseafe’ Instant Coffee, however, has solved 
the problem for many churches in a highly 
satisfactory way. For Nescafe’ is 100% pure 
coffee, guaranteed to give better flavor than 
ground coffee, cup after cup. And it’s far more 
economical than the ordinary ground kind. 


You'll find cup for cup, the 6-ounce jar of 
Nescafe’ saves you at least one dollar over 
canned ground coffee. In addition, there’s no 


Discover how delicious Nescafe’ is . . . how 
convenient and thrifty. Serve it at your church 
coffee hours and at home, too. Enjoy rich, real 
coffee with no worry about coffee prices! 


waste with Nescafe’—no coffee thrown out with 
the grounds. There’s no fuss or bother in 
making, either. Just add boiling water .. . 
Nescafe’ Coffee is perfect every time! 


For large groups—at church or for your 
family—it’s a good idea to make Nescafe’ in 
a Silex or similar coffee maker. Simply put one 
teaspoonful of Nescafe’ into a coffee maker for 
each cup of coffee desired. Then add a cup of 
boiling water for each spoonful of Nescafe’. 
Stir gently. Cover so the coffee “draws” for a 
moment, and either serve immediately or keep 
warm over a very low flame until needed. 
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